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SUZANNE 
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Chapter Fight 
Mr. Nugent makes an offer 


the evening of the momentous visit to 

Mr. Nugent that Suzanne was eating 
scarcely any dinner at all she replied that it 
was merely because of the “goodies” they had 
had in the great house in Washington Square. 
Mr. Brocklebank said no more; but he was 
not deceived. He knew that her lack of appe- 
tite and her unusual paleness both came from 
the same cause—excitement. 

“But what I want to know,” said Dick 
Herron after Suzanne and Mr. Wigstaff had 
tried to tell the strange story of the after- 
noon’s discovery, “is why you think this man 
is telling the truth!” 

“Lad, lad!” Mr. Brocklebank remon- 
strated; but Dick turned on him with the 
light of battle in his eyes: 

“That’s all very. well, Uncle John! But many 
a rich man buys ancestors when he buys old 
portraits! That’s a regular funny-paper joke, 
it’s so well known! Why should Suzanne take 
this man’s story on faith?” 

“Because,” Suzanne answered for herself, 
“all that he knows of his family fits in with 
all that I know, you silly boy! Grandmamma 
used to tell us about her uncle who escaped 
to America from Paris during the terrible 
days of the guillotine. His name was Philippe 
de Nogent. His son came back to Ferté- 
Cadanet on a visit; grandmamma remem- 
bered him as a very old man with white hair. 
She supposed that his descendants had for- 
gotten France; but you see they have not. Mr. 
Nugent says that his father taught him to 
reverence all that is French. Besides, that por- 
trait is certainly Suzanne de Nogent; we had 
another of her in the long gallery at the 
chateau. It was said that the first portrait had 
been taken back to’ America by old Philippe’s 
son the time he came on a visit. What mistake 
can there be about it all?” 

“And the portrait itself,’ said Mr. Wig- 
staff, “might be taken for a picture of our 
Suzanne in fancy dress.” 

“‘Our Suzanne,” repeated Mr. Brockle- 
bank with a quiet smile. 

“Oh, all right, all right!” said Dick, “I’m 
sure I congratulate you on having discovered 
a millionaire relative.” 

Paul soon learned what it was to have a 

millionaire relative. Mr. Nugent and he rap- 
idly became the greatest of friends. It touched 
and pleased Suzanne to see how often the 
busy man found time to take the little crip- 
pled boy for a drive in the red car, or to the 
wonderful Hippodrome, or to the Museum of 
Natural History, or even home to dinner with 
him, whence Paul always returned with a 
new store of information or a gift. One day 
after Suzanne had been remonstrating with 
Mr. Nugent because of his generosity the 
Important Gentleman paid a visit to Mr. 
Brocklebank at the bank and afterwards 
drove up to the little house of the Three 
Bears to have a serious talk with Suzanne. 
Indeed, that talk was only the first of several, 
for his proposal was startling, and Suzanne 
was not easy to persuade. 
_ Dick came in one afternoon just as the big 
limousine was rolling away from the house 
and found Suzanne in her sitting room with 
an enormous sheaf of lilies on her table, but 
with an expression of deep trouble in her eyes 
and a flush on her cheeks. 

“Look here!” cried Dick, flinging his hat 
to a chair and standing in front of her in a 
highly belligerent attitude. “Has that old ruf- 
fian been making love to you?” 

Suzanne raised reproachful eyes to his. “I 


Wit e Mr. Brocklebank remarked on 
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**Look here!’ cried Dick, . . . 


do not like to see a friend of mine behave like 
a silly baby! I do not like it at all!” 

“Well, has he?” Dick demanded. 

“Ah, Deeck! Please do not be so silly and 
so cross! Mr. Nugent is proving himself a 
true cousin and a good friend to Paul and 
me! I weesh you would like him!” 

“Cousin! About as near as Adam!” 

Her lip trembled. “Oh, I weesh you would 
try to understand and—help me!” 

That of course was too much for Dick. He 
sat down beside her. “Forgive me, Suzanne! 
I’m a jealous dog, I know! I'll do anything in 
the world I can to help you, even to trying to 
like old Nugent! You know that, don’t you ?” 

“Then listen, Deeck !” She was looking past 
him, as if she were looking at something very 
far away. “In France we have traditions and 
customs different from American ones. Per- 
haps you would not understand them; perhaps 
you would think them old-fashioned and of 
no account. But we do not think so. 

“One of those traditions is the idea of the 
family. We French people would do almost 
anything, make any sacrifice, for the sake of 
the family. Whatever is best for the family 
must be best for each of its members; and if 
it is not,—if it should even, even break one’s 
heart,—vet one must put the good of the 
family first, before the good—or the happi- 
ness—of oneself.” 

“Oh, come now! That sort of thing is out 
of date, Suzanne!” 

Suzanne shook her head. “Not for us 
French people, my friend! I know it, and my 
cousin Philip knows it.” 

“Has that man been trying to put over 
some scheme —” 

“That man, as you call him, Deeck, is the 
oldest member of our family, just as poor 
little Paul is the head of it!” She suddenly 
bowed her head and twisted her hands to- 
gether; Dick suspected that her eyes had 
filled with tears. “I—I weesh I were—more 
brave —” 

“Suzanne! Suzanne, tell me what this is all 
about! Tell me, won’t you, dear ? Suzanne —” 





‘**Has that old ruffian been making love to you >”’ 


“Oh, I have been so very, very happy here 
in this dear, funny little house, Deeck! I love 
you all so much —” 

She suddenly jumped up and ran out of the 
room, leaving Dick bewildered and inclined 
to be angry and uneasy. Something terrible 
must have happened to upset brave and 
cheery Suzanne like that! 

With his hands in his pockets and a frown 
on his face, Dick strolled through the dining 
room to the kitchen. Héloise was perched on 
the side of the wood box; her feathers were 
ruffled, and her head was under her wing. 
Jupiter was on the floor of his cage, looking 
as if he expected a thunderstorm at any 
minute. Mr. Chick, on his hands and knees, 
was polishing the base of the stove. 

“Hello, N. A.!” said Dick, trying to speak 
cheerfully. “What’s up?” 

Mr. Chick sniffed. 

“Onions,” said he, rubbing away. “Gone to 
eight cents a pound.” Then he sat back on 
his heels and pointed with the blacking brush 
to the door. 

“This ain’t my visiting day,” said he. “I 
ain’t home.” 

“Qh, all right!” said Dick and went out, 
feeling snubbed. 

He decided to go up to Mr. Wigstaff’s room 
and entered with a pleasant greeting. But Mr. 
Wigstaff merely nodded. 

“Good heavens!” cried Dick. “What’s the 
matter with everybody this afternoon ? -You’re 
not sick, are you ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Wigstaff with a sigh. “No. 
Oh, no.” 

Dick gave him a look that the good man 
was entirely oblivious of and went down- 
stairs again. Mr. Brocklebank had just come 


in. 

“Hello, Uncle John!” cried Dick; but his 
hope of finding at least one cheerful person 
in the house that day was short-lived. 

“Evening, lad,” said Mr. Brocklebank, 
moving off toward the dining room with 
bowed head. 

Dick followed. “Say,” he asked, “what’s the 
matter with everybody in this house to-day ? 
I never saw such a crowd! Everybody is 
dipped in indigo!” 

Mr. Brocklebank sat down, fumbling for 
his handkerchief. 

“Sit down, Dick, my boy,” he said. “You 
—er—you have not heard, then?” 

“Heard!” Dick fairly exploded. “Heard? 
What in heaven’s name is there to hear?” 

“We are going to—to lose —our little 
friends. They are—going away from us soon.” 

Mr. Brocklebank seemed to find the words 
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hard to say. Dick sat perfectly still for a mo- 
ment and looked at the floor. So that was it! 

“Nugent? Suzanne?” he asked presently 
and was disgusted to hear that his voice did 
not sound in the least like his own. 

Mr. Brocklebank’s eyes were on the floor. 
“We must not stand in the way, lad, dear lad! 
Mr. Nugent has a great deal to offer, more 
than we could give in a thousand years. And 
according to French customs he has the 
right.” 

Mr. Brocklebank’s chin was on his breast. 
Dick got up and walked to the window and 
back. 

“But she can’t Jove an old man like that!” 
he cried at last. “Confound those flowers! 
How they do smell!” he added under his 
breath, glowering at Suzanne’s lilies. “Are you 
going to consent to her selling herself to a 
man she can’t love?” he almost shouted at 
Mr. Brocklebank. 

For once that kindly man was stern. “Rich- 
ard! You are talking nonsense! What put 
such an idea as that into your foolish head ? 
Mr. Nugent wishes to adopt Paul legally, so 
that there shall be no question of the boy’s 
becoming his heir. There’s the whole matter!” 

Dick looked amazed. 

“But what about Suzanne?” he asked. 

“She has made up her mind not to stand 
in the way of the boy’s great good fortune. 
Mr. Nugent will provide everything for him, 
teachers, medical attention—everything; and 
the possibilities of his future are endless. Our 
little girl does not want to leave us, but the 
boy needs his sister. So she will go with him.” 

For a moment Dick stood as if stunned; 
then he turned away abruptly; his eyes were 
suddenly smarting. Mr. Brocklebank got up 
and laid a hand on his shoulder. 

“T don’t want to be selfish, but—this ends 
my chance!” said Dick. 

“Why, Mr. Nugent is more than old enough 
to be her father, and you are twenty-one! 
Youth turns to youth, Dick!” Mr. Brockle- 
bank said wistfully. 

“She'll never care for me when she’s had a 
taste of all that man can give her!” 

“T hope with all my heart that she will,” 
said Mr. Brocklebank. 

“Are you talking about me, Great Big 
Bear?” said a voice in the doorway. Both 
men started apart as Suzanne came into the 
room. “What is it you hope I will do?” she 
asked, smiling up at Mr. Brocklebank. 

Dick came toward her with outstretched 
hands. 

“Suzanne!” he cried. “Suzanne, you are 
going away from us!” 

Her face grew pale, as it always did when 
she was deeply moved. “Ah, Deeck! Don’t! 
I told you I must be brave! It is for Paul— 
for my poor little brother! What else can I 
do? Mr. Nugent promises to have everything 
done for him, so that some day he may be 
like other boys again! After the war he will 
take Paul back to France and restore our 
Ferté-Cadanet! There is so much that he can 
do for Paul!” 

“And for you!” said Dick bitterly. “I don’t 
wonder you are tempted!” 

She gave him a reproachful look. “ Ah, 
Deeck! How can you! When my heart is 
breaking because I must go away from my 
Three Bears!” And Suzanne threw her arms 
round Mr. Brocklebank’s neck and sobbed in 
his gentle embrace. 

Ashamed and embarrassed, Dick scarcely 
knew where to look while Mr. Brocklebank 








NCE upon a time there was a squirrel; a 
gray, furry squirrel with brown eyes. She 
lived in a place that had no proper name, 

for it had not yet been “discovered” by men. 
The squirrel had her house in a hole of the old 
elm tree. But her babies lived in another hole in 
another tree. And a spring of water was close 
by. Hippety-hop, hippety-hop, went the squirrel 
from tree to tree, bringing nuts to her babies; 
hippety-hop, hippety-hop to the spring for water. 
And she made a little track over the snow like 
ditto marks on white paper. 

“Haw!” mocked the old black crow. “ Haw! 
Haw! Don’t you wish you could fly over, as I do? 
You can have no secrets, you squirrel! Every- 
body knows where you go by the track you 
make.” 

“lt will melt away in the spring,” said the 
squirrel hopefully. 

But when spring came, the baby squirrels fol- 
lowed their mother from the nursery to the 
pantry, from the pantry to the spring and from 
that spring to another one; making the ditto 
marks like their mother’s in soft mud and sand. 
So that there grew a fairy line of dots over the 
hill. And the old crow chuckled. 

“Haw! Haw!” said the crow. “What a terrible 
thing it is not to have wings!” 

“Anyway, we make our little marks in the 
world,” retorted the squirrel with dignity. 

Now Mr. Fox came snooping out of the woods; 

ping and ping, for he was thirsty. “I 
wonder where the spring of water is?” said he. 

“Haw! Haw!” cried the crow. “Don’t you 
know? Can’t you see? The squirrels have made 
a path. All you have to do is to follow.” 

“Is that so?” said the fox. “Squirrels and a 
spring ! Meat and drink! Oho!” 

But the baby squirrels ran away and hid in 
their nest up in the tree where the fox could not 
get them and watched him with frightened eyes. 
The fox laid his nose to the ground and ran along 
the little path of ditto marks from tree to spring. 
Then he stopped and lapped the sweet water. 

“It is.good!” he said. “1 will come here to drink 
every day!” And back he trotted to the woods 
by the way he had come. Every time he came 
along the squirrel path,—which the squirrels used 
no more because of him,—his four padded feet 
made deeper marks in the soft ground; 
that stayed and grew closer together until there 
was a tiny, wavering, hard path over the hill, 

“Haw!” said the old crow. “The squirrel’s 
path is stolen from her. If only she had wings, 
now.” 

Now, there came a dry summer in the land. 
The red men who lived up the river went 
searching for sweet water. They had never come 
to the hill where the squirrels lived, for it-was a 
far journey from their country. But one day a 
party of them, wandering through the woods, 
came upon the track that first the squirrels and 
then the fox had made. 

“Humph!” cried the Indian chief. “ Track of 
animals. Must be water. Look!” They followed 
his pointing finger and presently they came to 
the spring where fresh water bubbled and flowed 
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temptingly. It was the sweetest sight they had 
ever seen. The Indians knelt and scooped it up 
eagerly with their hands. . 

“Look, here is another spring!” cried a brave 

who had followed the path still farther. 
: “Shawmut!” said the chief. “ We will name 
this high ground among hills by this name, which 
means the Place of Springs. We will make it a 
place of rest as we go far hunting. We shall 
always be sure of fresh water here.” 

From spring to spring they walked in Indian 
file, and their broad moccasins made a wider 
path over the trail of fox and squirrel. Down to 
the seashore they went, got into their birch canoe 
and paddled away until another time. 

The fox slunk away when he sniffed the scent 
of man on his usual path. “ Haw!” mocked the 
old crow. “* Now they have stolen the path from 
you, Mr. Fox! If only you had wings!” 

The Indians came often to the Place of Springs, 
and the crooked path over the hill from the shore 
to the squirrel’s spring b plainly rked 
both in summer and in winter. Past the two trees 
it went and down to the river beyond, where they 
shot ducks with bows and arrows. 

One day the chief, crouching in the bushes on 
top of the hill, spied a strange sight in the harbor. 
It was a boat; a boat with sails. White men were 





landing! 

“ Haw!” shrieked the old crow from his ancient 
perch. “ Now you will be crowded from the path 
im your turn. You red men will see. If only you 
had wings as I have, no one could crowd you!” 

The Indian slunk away and reported that a big 
yellow animal with horns was coming along the 
path up the hill, leading white men to the spring. 
The Indians were afraid. They had never seen 
a tame cow. The crow watched the animal lead- 
ing the first white settlers to the Place of Springs. 

“Caw!” he cried. “ They are the people who 
build wings for their ships and fly on the water 
for a long way. Their feet will tramp, tramp over 
this land. And their paths will go east and west, 
north and south. But they have no wings to fly 
in the air as I do. My paths are everywhere and 
no one can see them! Caw!” He flapped hastily 
away; for one of the white men fired a gun at 
him. And he had never heard the horrible sound 
of a gun before. . 

The yellow cow led the white men along the 
path from shore to spring; and along the curved 
path from spring to spring; and over the hill to 
the river, where she waded in up to her haunches 
and drank greedily. She had come on:a long 
voyage, where water had been scarce. 

The white men looked about and said, “It is a 
good place for a farm. A good place to settle, 
because there is water. We will make these fair 
acres on the hill our home.” Along the little path 
came the steady tramp of feet in heavy boots. 
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Presently strong arms cut down the tree where 
the squirrel used to live, and the tree where she 
had kept her nuts. For of course they lay directly 
in the path. And they lopped the old crow’s pine 
tree and set a beacon there to guide other white 
men into the harbor. Of the trees they made logs, 
which they used to fill in the muddy spots and 
to make a bridge over the brook. And presently 
there was no longer a footpath, but a lane over 
the hill from shore to river. Up and down the lane 
began to go carts, and after a while, carriages. 

“Caw!” said the old crow from his new perch 
on a neighboring hill. ‘Who would have thought 
that wingless men could do so much in a short 
time? If they had wings, now —” 

Years passed. Long ago the red fox and the 
red men had retreated farther and farther from 
the Place of Springs. For the much-traveled lane 
was now paved and had become a beautiful, 
broad street, with fine houses along it, on one 
side. But there were still trees on the other side. 
And on one of them a descendant of the old 
crow called down to a descendant of the original 
gray squirrel that had started the path. 

“Caw!” he said. “Just listen to the tramp of 
many feet! An army is marching over the hill, 
returning from victorious battle. These men are 
wonderful heroes. If only they had wings, there 
is no telling what they might not do.” 

The men who marched were young and strong 
and had bronzed faces; many of them were 
wearing crosses and marks of honor. And many 
of them were descendants of the first white men 
who had settled the Place of Springs. People 
cheered and threw up their hats as they passed 
by. But the squirrel said: 

“They are walking the path my ancestors 
made for them. That is why they look so proud.” 

“Caw!” contradicted the crow. ‘‘ They do not 
know anything about that! Nobody has told 
them, and they have more interesting things to 
think of. They do not even know that there are 
still springs of water hidden on this hill under 
the stately houses. But they need the springs 
no longer. They are wonderful creatures, these 
men. If only they had wings, they might be as 
wonderful as I.” 

Even as he spoke there was a great whirring 
and whizzing overhead. The squirrel darted into 
his hole, and the crow huddled on the tree, 
afraid. A huge shape, like a monstrous bird, was 
hovering over the marching host, following along 
above the street over the hill. From it a human 
head looked down. 

The crow was too much frightened even to 
croak. But he muttered to himself, “‘ They have 
wings! They have wings! They have taken their 
paths up into the sky!” J 

“We make only ditto marks,” thought the 
squirrel, trembling. “And the crow makes no 
paths at all after all these centuries. But the 
paths of men grow always broader and higher. 
Who knows where they will come at last?” 

“They will make at last a path to the stars!” 
prophesied the crow, looking wisely at the ear- 
nest faces of the young men, their set mouths 
and their eager eyes. 
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comforted her; presently with a swift move- 
ment she drew away from her Great Big 
Bear, picked up the vaseful of lilies and ‘said 
a moment later as she took them out to the 
kitchen: 

“T just cannot stand the fragrance of these 
things to-day! It is suffocating! They make 
my head ache!” 

Oddly enough there was nothing else she 
could have done that would have comforted 
the two men quite so much as that! 

In spite of her grief at leaving the home 
that had sheltered her with such warm affec- 
tion Suzanne would not have been a girl, and 
a girl of eighteen at that, if she had not felt 
many a thrill of excitement over the new life 
in Mr. Nugent’s great house. A kind and eld- 


erly Miss White was installed as her com-- 


panion, and Paul had a tutor, who shared his 
rooms on the floor above Suzanne’s. Her own 
rooms—there were three of them—were all 
decorated especially for her by Mr. Nugent’s 
forethought. Every piece of furniture in her 
boudoir as well as the exquisite carpet and 
the dainty china and the -hangings had come 
from France; even the white embroidered 
pillows had been made in a little French vil- 
lage. Miss White’s room was decorated in 
violet, and Suzanne’s bedroom was all white, 
with primrose-colored walls; and the bath- 
room was luxurious beyond anything she had 
ever imagined. Every day there were fresh 
lilies in her room and in the little vase in 
the limousine that was set apart for her use 
—lilies of the valley now instead of the great 


lilies of France—graceful little lilies of the 
valley, as if indeed she were a bride! 

Every day she and Miss White read and 
studied together and visited the galleries and 
the museums that she had not known even 
existed. But every morning she found time to 
go to the house of the Three Bears, although 
each day she felt more and more like a prin- 
cess in a fairy tale. Paul took the change phil- 
osophically and with great enjoyment. 

A few weeks after they had become mem- 
bers of Mr. Nugent’s family Paul, after one 
of his talks with the Important Gentleman, 
came to Suzanne one day with a very impor- 
tant air. 

“Susu,” he said, “you know our mother 
gave us to each other to take care of; didn’t 
she? Well, Mr. Nugent—I- mean Cousin 
Philip—says a fellow can’t take care of his 
sister without giving her things. And he says 
that, as I’m head of the family, I ought to 
have a nincome, and he’s given me one; and 
I’m going to give you half of it!” 

Suzanne looked puzzled. “ What is that, 
darling—a nincome?” 

“Girls are pretty stupid about business, 
aren’t they? It’s money, silly! Cousin Philip 
has given me some’ money, and I am to have 
the nincome from it every month, and I’m 
going to give you half of it!” 

“An income! Money! Oh, no, I couldn’t!” 
said Suzanne; and it required a good deal of 
persuading on Mr. Nugent’s part to make her 
consent. 

Translated into francs the sum he had set- 
tled on the boy was a fortune. “We must do 


what is suitable, my dear,” he explained to 
Suzanne. “The Marquis de Cadanet must not 
be penniless when there is money in the 
family, you know; and we have a right to 
expect his sister to share in the family funds. 
Your grandmother would have agreed with 
me.” 

“But I should not know what to do with 
half so much as you give me, cousin!” Su- 
zanne protested. 

Mr. Nugent laughed. “You will be unique 
among young ladies if you do not very soon 
learn, my dear!” 

In spite of her feeling that she was living 
in a fairy tale, Suzanne would not have 
been content except for her daily visits to 
Mr. Brocklebank’s house. She and Paul 
spent every Sunday afternoon with their first 
friends, because at that time Mr. Brocklebank 
was always at home. 

One morning Suzanne found Mr. Chick in 
a highly characteristic mood. 

“T dunno what you bother about coming 
here every day for!” he snapped. Jupiter was 
keeping a watchful eye on him. “A body’d 
think you had enough to do at home, if that’s 
what you call that red brick barn you live 
in.” 

Suzanne tossed her new furs on the sofa, 
threw off her coat, opened the cupboard door 
and took a duster from its hook. 

“How is Héloise?” she asked pleasantly, 
hoping to change-the subject. She certainly 
changed it; Mr. ‘Chick dashed -into the 
kitchen, with :his*apron*swishing violently. 
When the next instant he dashed back again 








he had a yellow bowl in one hand and the 
protesting Héloise in the other; he thumped 
them both down on the table. 

“That’s what you come for, is it? Hinting 
about wanting your eggs, are you? All right, 
there they are and your hen, too! You can 
take ’em!” 

And out he went again and banged the 
kitchen door. Suzanne laughed and picked up 
Héloise, who was clucking and ruffling her 
feathers in protest. 

When she had dusted the dining room she 
looked at the kitchen door and smiled. 

“Oh, you cross little man!” she said to her- 
self, shaking her head toward the clatter of 
pans beyond the closed door. “Now, how 
can I make you come and be nice to me, I 
wonder ?” 

She thought for a moment, then smiled and 
sat down by the table, crossed her arms on it 
and put her head down and waited. 

She did not have to wait long. The kitchen 
door opened, and she knew that Mr. Chick’s 
head was peeping round it; then the door 
shut -with great decision. Suzanne did not 
move; in a few minutes it opened again. This 
time Mr. Chick stepped into the room. 

“You sick?” he demanded in a forbidding 
tone. Still Suzanne did not move. 

Mr. Chick went back into the kitchen and 
banged the door so hard that a cup jumped 
off the sink shelf to the floor; Suzanne gig- 
gled to herself as she heard Mr. Chick brush 
up the pieces and heard Jupiter’s muffled, 


“Look out! Look out! Wind’s in the east!” 


Still she did not move. Mr. Chick came 
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back again, this time pausing to say, as if 
nothing at all had happened to disturb her 
equanimity, “You sick? Women’s always get- 
ting something the matter with ’em!” 

“Tt hurts!” said Suzanne in a faint voice. 

“What hurts?” 

“My heart hurts! You hurt it!” 

There was a slight pause; then Mr. Chick 
said, “O shucks! Don’t you mind me! I 
ain’t trying to get rid of Héloise, you know! 
I think a heap of Héloise!” 

Suzanne sat up and looked at him with re- 
proachful eyes. “I came to see you and help 
you, and—I thought maybe you'd give me a 
piece of pie! And you were cross!” 

“Pie?” Mr. Chick’s nose was wrinkling and 
his mouth twisting. “What you want pie 


r 

“What does anybody want pie for? I have 
not had a piece of pie since I went to live in 
Washington Square, not one!” 

Mr. Chick’s mouth fell open. Then he 
darted into the kitchen, to return with a 
quarter of a squash pie. ; 

“Can’t always tell from appearances,” said 
he. “Looks like he’d be a good provider. Now, 
if I had as much money as he has,” he assured 
her expansively, “I’d—I’d give you pie three 
times a day !” 

Suzanne looked at him without a smile, 
hard as it was to do so. 

“Dear Littlest Bear,” she said, touching his 
arm lightly, “I do believe you would!” 

If there were a double meaning in that, Mr. 
Chick was blissfully unaware of it; for the 
rest of her stay he was in high good humor. 
And so was Suzanne; she laughed gayly more 
than once, and she was still laughing as she 
went out of the house and tripped down the 
front steps almost into the very arms of— 
Dick ! 

“Oh! I’m so glad to see you!” she cried. 
“How did you know I was here ?” 

“Well, I like that!” he returned. “ But 
you’re not going, are you? Come back just 
for a minute; please do!” 

But she shook her head. “I am late now, 
I’m afraid. We are going to have luncheon 
early to-day; there’s a concert for the French 
wounded, and Mr. Nugent has tickets for 
Miss White and me.” 

Dick’s face grew dark. “ ‘We are going to 
have luncheon early,’” he quoted. “So it’s 
already come to that!” 

“Ah, now, Deeck! Why do you spoil things 
by talking that way !” 

“Oh, well, I know, Suzanne! But —” 

“T think you would show yourself a better 
friend to me, Deeck, if you were glad for us. 
If only you knew the half of what Mr. 
Nugent is doing for. Paul! And he is going to 
do so much for France when the time comes!” 

She turned the corner toward the square, 
and Dick kept pace with her. Presently he 
said: 

“Does Mr. Nugent’s promise to help France 
mean so much to you, Suzanne?” 

She looked up at him surprised. “It means 
more, far more, than anything else he ‘could 
do! I would give my life for France—how 
I wish I could! And if Paul were a man, I 
should want him to offer his life—to France! 
So you see!” 

They walked on in silence for a little way. 
Then Dick asked, “Do you realize, Suzanne, 
that this country will probably be at war 
to-day or to-morrow? The President has al- 
ready gone before Congress, and at any mo- 
ment Congress may declare that we are at 
war with Germany. Do you realize that? Do 
you know what it will mean?” 

“T have prayed for it,” she said simply. 

Dick’s face was white; with parted lips he 
was looking ahead as if he beheld a great 
vision. 

“Would you—other things being equal— 
would you care more for a man who offered 
his life for France, Suzanne, than for one who 
—who offered only—money ?” 

Her face flushed crimson, and her eyes grew 
bright. “How can you ask? In that case, 
Deeck, what you call ‘other things’ could 
never be equal! Any man can give money, 
little or much! But to offer one’s very life! 
Oh, if I were only a man!” 

They had come to the great square, with its 
towering memorial arch over toward the 
north, and the lumbering busses crossing it, 
and the crowds of children at play and all its 
varied life. Dick stood still, and Suzanne, sur- 
prised, stopped also and looked up at him. 
He was holding out his right hand, and his 
hat was in his left. 

_ “Good-by, Suzanne,” he said; and, wonder- 

ing a little at the tense look in his face, she 

laid her hand in his. 

“But I thought you were coming all the 
way with me!” she exclaimed. “Can’t you?” 

Dick shook his head. “Not now. But I am 
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coming back, Suzanne! I love you. And I’m 
coming back—for you.” 

And with that he left her and walked off 
across the square toward a brown tent before 
which two men in blue were talking to a 
group of men and boys. Near the tent was 
a great sign that read: 


MEN WANTED FOR THE MARINES 


But Suzanne was too startled, too fright- 
ened at what Dick had said, to understand. 


‘* We walked along, silent 
for the most part, for my 
companion was evidently busy - 
with his own thoughts *’ 


‘i ID you ever see Lincoln, Mr. Warren ?” 

A wonderful smile lighted up the 

fine old face of the veteran. “Yes,” he 

replied, “I saw him twice and talked with him 
once.” 

Mr. Warren rose and went to a little ma- 
hogany desk from which he took an old- 
fashioned daguerreotype case and a small 
brown book. He opened the daguerreotype 
case and handed it to me. 

It was evidently a family group, two girls 
and a boy in the costume of the early sixties. 
One of the girls was beautiful, but it was the 
boy that held my gaze. He sat with his left 
hand grasping his right wrist. The attitude 
was stiffly conventional, but above the high 
black stock the boyish face rose youthfully 
winning. It had at the same time a certain 
serious steadfastness. I looked at Mr. Warren. 

“My sisters Mary and Harriet, and I. It 
was taken in 1862 shortly before I enlisted.” 

“Enlisted! A boy like that! Why, you 
couldn’t have been more than fifteen! How 
did your parents ever consent ?” 

“T was just sixteen,” said Mr. Warren 
calmly, “and my parents didn’t consent.” His 
eyes twinkled. “I ran away.” 

He settled back comfortably in the big 
chair and began: 

“T was wild to go. Father had been in the 
service from the first, a captain of the 145th 
New York. He was colonel when the war 
closed. Grandfather Warren was looking after 
things at home. Every time I broached the 
subject of enlistment, however, either tenta- 
tively or directly, I met with a prompt and 
decided refusal, quite properly of course from 
a common-sense point of view. 

“The war went on, and what with father’s 
letters, the war news, the different regiments’ 
going out and all there came a time when I 
couldn’t stand it any longer. Besides, there 
was an indefinable, inexorable something 
drawing me on, though I could not have put 
the feeling into words. I had to go. 

“Having definitely made up my mind, I 
laid my plans accordingly. Circumstances fa- 
vored me. At that time I was attending the 
old academy a mile and a half from home, so 
that I was obliged to take my lunch. The 
night before I left I packed an old carpetbag 
that I found in the attic, stole out of the back 
door and hid the bag in a fence corner round 
the bend. Early the next morning I asked 








She walked as quickly as she could round the 
square until she came to Mr. Nugent’s house; 
and even that night, looking out of the win- 
dow at the stars that shone on her beloved 
France as on this brave new country that 
would soon be rushing to the rescue of 
France, she closed her eyes and whispered de- 
voutly, and without a thought of what the 
words now meant to her, “Vive la France! 
And God bless, oh, God bless Uncle Sam!” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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permission to spend the night with my friend 
Joe Brainerd. I believe a rabbit hunt was men- 
tioned.” The old man chuckled. “That would 
give me till the next night before anybody 
learned that I was gone, and by: that time I 
hoped to be a member of Uncle Sam’s army. 

“T had just about enough money to get me 
to Washington, and I figured that, once I 
got there, all would be plain sailing. I was a 
little mistaken in my calculations,” he added 
dryly, “but I'll come to that presently. 

“It was a beautiful morning in early fall, 
with the leaves just beginning to turn. I 
stopped at the bend to look back at the old 
house among the trees. It was the last time 
I was to see it for nearly three years. 

“T found the carpetbag where I had left it, 
and I was soon hurrying cross-lots to the 
junction to get a southbound train. I met no- 
body whom I knew, but I was pretty uneasy 
until I was on board and felt the grinding of 
the wheels as the train pulled out of the little 
station. Then I settled back into the hard 
seat, with a sigh of relief. I was off to war! 

“TI won't tell the details of the journey. 
It was the middle of the forenoon when I 
reached Washington; and by that time I was 
beginning to feel that I was a long way from 
home. 

“As I walked through the capital I had a 
confused sense of heat and mud and darkies. 
Blue uniforms were everywhere, trucks were 
coming and going, and there was an occa- 
sional blare of music. 

“T walked along with my eye out for a 
recruiting station, and I was not long in 
coming to one. They were plentiful enough in 
those days. Within the tent a short, stocky 
man sat behind a table with a lot of papers 
spread before him. There was a younger man 
with him, evidently his assistant, and both 
men were busy writing. There were no other 
applicants at the moment. 

“T entered the tent, with my heart going 
like a trip hammer. The officer looked up, 
transfixing me with a glance of steel-gray 
eyes; then he waited without saying a word. 

“*T want to enlist,’ I said. I did not recog- 
nize my own voice. 

“The man dipped his pen into a bottle of 
ink and held it poised over the paper. 

“ ‘Name?’ he said briefly. 

“Tames Redfield Warren,’ I replied. 

“ ‘Age?’ the officer at once asked me. 
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“At the curt question I felt the blood surg- 
ing to my face and had the miserable con- 
sciousness of looking younger than ever. 

“ ‘Going on seventeen,’ I faltered. 

“The corners of his mouth twitched slightly. 

“ ‘Date of birth?’ 

“T gave it reluctantly. 

“You will be going on for some time,’ he 
said dryly; ‘I suppose you know you will 
have to have your papers signed by your par- 
ents or guardian ?’ 

“My heart sank. ‘I thought in Washing- 
ton —’ I stammered. 

“He shook his head. ‘Eighteen is the mini- 
mum. Can’t take you, my boy, unless your 
papers are signed.’ 

“His tone was kindly enough, but firmer 
than the rock of Gibraltar. 

“ ‘Next,’ he added, for by that time several 
men were in line behind me. My case was 
definitely dismissed. 

“I picked up my valise and went out into 
the street. Scarcely seeing where I went, I 
walked along till I came to a park, though it 
was not much of a park, either. In those days 
Washington was still rather unfinished round 
the edges. I sat down on a wooden bench 
under a big elm and faced the situation. 

“There I was—miles from home and no 
nearer enlistment than I had been in B—— 
township. I was in a strange city with only a 
few dollars in my pocket. Chagrin and dis- 
appointment and poignant homesickness filled 
my heart.” 

The old man paused. 

“But the strange thing about it all was that 
I never thought of giving up.” 

From the daguerreotype the young face 
looked at me with its serious steadfastness, 
and I thought I understood. 

“T racked my brain for some solution of 
the problem,” Mr. Warren continued, “and all 
of a sudden the thought came to me that, if 
I could only see the President, everything 
would be all right. How that feat was to be 
accomplished I did not ask myself. I somehow 
took it for granted. 

“With so much settled, I leaned back 
against the bench, conscious suddenly of an 
overwhelming drowsiness. The excitement and 
the fatigue of the last two days were begin- 
ming to tell on me. I shut my eyes for a mo- 
ment. 

“The moment must have lengthened itself 
into many. When at last I opened my eyes I 
found that I was not alone under the elm. At 
the other end of the bench a man sat reading. 
So absorbed was he in the book that he was 
totally oblivious of my presence and, indeed, of 
everything else round him. As I sat there half- 
way between waking and sleeping he closed 
the book and, keeping his finger between the 
leaves, began to recite in a low voice, with his 
gaze fixed on the distant horizon: 

“ *Fear no more the heat o’ th’ sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages; 
Thou thy earthly task hast done, 
Home art gone and ta’en thy wages. 
Fear no more the frown 0’ th’ great, 
Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke ; 
Care no more to clothe and eat; 

To thee the reed is as the oak; 

The scepter, learning, physic, must 
All follow this and come to dust. 
Fear no more the lightning flash, 
Nor th’ all-dreaded thunder stone ; 


Fear not slander, censure rash; 
Thou hast finish’d joy and moan.’ 


“He repeated slowly: ‘Fear not slander, 
censure rash’; then, ‘Home art gone and ta’en 
thy wages.’ 

“‘T reckon there are always the wages,’ he 
said thoughtfully; then again, ‘always the 
wages.’ 

“He was a homely man with a lined face 
and awkwardly drooping shoulders, but for a 
moment there was a light in his plain counte- 
nance that made it radiant. 

“I forgot myself and my trouble momen- 
tarily in watching this strange man who sat 
on a bench in a public park reading poetry 
and talking to himself. The contemplative 
look died out of his eyes. It was almost as if 
he were coming back from another world. He 
turned to find me staring at him. There was 
a glint of humor in the deep-set eyes. 

“‘Didn’t know I had an audience, sonny,’ 
he said. ‘Thought you were in the Land of 
Nod.’ 

“*‘T woke up,’ I said inanely. 

“Plenty of food for thought in what I was 
reading.’ He lifted the little book, pausing as 
if for my corroboration. 

“‘Pm afraid I didn’t get the sense,’ I con- 
fessed. 

“Later I, too, was to learn those lines from 
Cymbeline and to cherish them:all my life. 

“<Not much given to reading poetry yet?’ 

“T shook my head by way of answer. 
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“He looked at my carpetbag, which I had 
thrust part way under the bench. 

“ ¢Traveling ?’ 

“*T came to Washington to enlist,’ I said 
with what dignity I could muster. 

“How have you made out?’ 

“There was a sort of whimsical drollery in 
the slightly drawling tone. 

“‘T haven’t made out very well so far,’ I 
admitted reluctantly. 

“Something in the friendly quizzical glance 
gave me confidence, and before I knew it I 
found myself telling him the whole story. He 
listened quietly. When I came to my conver- 
sation with the recruiting officer he smiled. 
Indeed, he had smiled more than once during 
my narrative. 

“Why didn’t you tell him you were eight- 
een?’ he queried. His glance fixed itself keenly 
on my face. 

“<T didn’t think of it,’ I blurted out, and 
my companion laughed delightedly. ‘But,’ I 
said after a moment’s reflection, ‘I guess I 
shouldn’t have said so anyway.’ 

“He surveyed me soberly. 

“*No, I reckon you wouldn’t,’ he said. 
‘What are you calculating to do now?’ 

“I’m going to see the President.’ 

“Again that queer glint of humor came into 
his eyes. 

“‘Reckon he can fix it up for you?’ 

“*Why, yes,’ I said confidently. § They 
would have to let me enlist if he told them 
to.’ 

“*How do you expect to see him?’ my 
companion asked. ‘He’s a pretty busy man, 
and, besides, there’s considerable red tape to 
go through, getting an interview.’ 

“My heart sank. 

“Don’t you think you might as well give 
up the idea of enlisting, sonny ?” 

“That kindly earnest gaze seemed to pene- 
trate the inmost depths of my boyish heart. 
I looked at him dumbly a moment; then, ‘I 
can’t give it up,’ I said. It was almost as if the 
words were saying themselves. ‘I’ve got to 
enlist. You see —’ . 

“Then something queer happened. It was 
borne in upon me that I had no need of fur- 
ther words. The gaunt, plain-featured man 
understood. 

“He laid his hand on my shoulder. ‘I do see, 
my boy,’ he said simply. 

“Then he smiled quietly as if at an amusing 
thought. ‘I tell you what we’ll do, sonny. I'll 
go along with you to the recruiting station, 
and perhaps I can say a word or two that 
will help you. I know a number of the offi- 
cers. Then if that fails, we’ll have to make a 
try for the President.’ . 

“He rose or rather seemed to unfold, for 
he was the tallest man I had ever seen. I felt 
like a pygmy beside him. He made me think 
of Si Adams, our hired man, only he was 
bigger and bonier. Indeed, all the time we 
had been talking he had seemed oddly fa- 
miliar, and subconsciously I had been trying 
to think whom he resembled. I decided that 
I had been thinking of Si. 

“We walked along, silent for the most part, 


. for my companion was evidently busy with 


his own thoughts. People who passed looked 
at us curiously, and I suppose we made an 
odd picture—the tall man and the young 
country boy carrying the old carpetbag. I 
was astonished to see how many people my 
friend knew, especially among the soldiers. 
He responded absently to the various saluta- 
tions. 

“At the recruiting station I entered without 
trepidation. I had a feeling that my new 
friend would be a match for any recruiting 
officer. 

“The short, stocky man gazed at us for 
a moment in the most open astonishment; 
then he sprang to his feet and gave the mili- 
tary salute. 

“My friend returned it; then he said 
quietly, ‘Purvis, here’s a young friend of mine 
that wants to enlist. I'll go bail for him. Make 
out his papers, and I'll sign them. I reckon 
you'll accept me as sponsor ?’ 

“Tt was really more of a command than a 
question, and, indeed, there was an air of 
quiet authority about the tall man. 

“‘T reckon I will, Mr. President,’ said the 
officer. 

“Mr. President!’ Comprehension flashed 
upon me. The resemblance that had been puz- 
zling me, the curious glances of the people 
whom we had met, the saluting soldiers—it was 
all clear now. I stood dumfounded, abashed. 
But my companion was not looking at me. 
He had adjusted a pair of spectacles on his 
nose and was running his forefinger down the 
printed draft form till it rested on the line 
labeled Parent or Guardian. Then slowly and 
painstakingly he wrote: Abraham Lincoln. 
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“He laid down the pen, took off his spec- 
tacles and put them back into the case; then 
he turned to me with twinkling eyes. 

“¢There, my son, I reckon that will do the 
business.’ 

“T stood before him, speechless, over- 
whelmed by the simple kindliness of the man. 
As I looked up into his face the thought that 
was in my mind rose involuntarily to my lips. 

“ ‘Why,’ I stammered, ‘you’re just —’ 

“Mr. Lincoln interrupted me, interpreting 
my thought as if by magic. 

“*Ves— just folks, sonny,’ he said, ‘ just 
folks.’ 

“He turned to the recruiting officer. ‘I 
reckon we needn’t despair, Purvis, when “six- 
teen going on seventeen” has faith in our 
cause.” 

“There was a strange solemnity in his tone. 

“He drew from his pocket the little brown 
book he had been reading and handed it to me. 

“Take it along. It’s mighty good reading, 
and you'll understand those lines some day.’ 

“Then he laid his hand on my shoulder 
and looked down into my upturned face. 


“ ‘Better get a letter off home right away. 
The folks will be getting anxious.’ 

“TI wanted to thank him, to pour out my 
heart, but somehow I could not find a word; 
but it was not necessary. He understood. 

“*Good luck, and God bless you,’ he said 
cheerfully. 

“There was a last pressure of the big hand, 
and then I stood in the tent door, watching 
the tall form as it went slowly up the street. 
Only then I noticed that two soldiers were 
following him at a respectful distance. 

“And that,” said Mr. Warren, “is how I 
came to see and talk with Abraham Lincoln.” 

He handed me the worn copy of Cymbe- 
line, which opened of itself to the lines so 
often read. I turned back reverently to the 
flyleaf where Lincoln’s signature was penned 
in ink now faded. 

“You said you saw Lincoln a second time,” 
I ventured. 

A look of pain came into the old man’s face. 
“When I saw Lincoln the second time,” he 
said, “he was lying dead in the Capitol at 
Washington, with a nation mourning for him.” 


PIE AND PATRONAGE 


“ey Edna A. Collamore 
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‘It’s a poor pie 
that can’t grease 
its own plate ’’ 


HE piazza hammock sagged as Ross 

Hayward settled down into it. That last 

patronizing remark of Cousin Muriel’s 
had wiped the merry, boyish look from his 
face. “Why do you hesitate?” she had asked. 
“You know you are so dreadfully blunt and 
outspoken that you are likely to spoil every- 
thing. Why not ask some one that has tact 
and discretion to help you?” 

Ross had come to Boxborough that morn. 
ing, bubbling over with good spirits and 
buoyant hopes. He had longed to visit Aunt 
Lucinda; he wanted to tell her the important 
news he had just heard—the news that there 
was .an opening for a young chemist in the 
L. & S. laboratories at Middle River, and 
that Prof. Blake had told him that it was an 
opportunity in a thousand. 

And now Muriel, the very superior young- 
est daughter of nice, everyday Aunt Lucinda, 
who happened to be there on an unexpected 
visit, had spoiled everything by trying to take 
matters into her own hands. 

“How absurd you are,” she declared, “to 
think of going to Middle River all by your- 
self with a handful of professors’ letters as 
references when you know that Uncle Miles 
would go with you in a minute if you should 
ask him. Few men in this state have the in- 
fluence Uncle Miles has. All he would have to 
do is to step into Mr. Lockwood’s office, put 
him into a genial mood by a discreet word or 
two and say, ‘By the way, my nephew, Ross 
Hayward, is interested in that opening for a 
young chemist’— and the place is yours. 
That’s the way politicians and real business 
men succeed; they don’t rush into things in 
your direct, country-boy fashion; they oil the 
way with a little influence rightly applied.” 

Ross sighed, frowned and thumped an of- 
fending cushion. 

“Muriel thinks I’m crazy not to let her 
telephone to Uncle Miles this minute,” he 
mused, “but I can’t bear to have her do it. I 
want the place very much, but I don’t want 
to be pulled into it. I wish I knew what Aunt 
Lucinda thinks; she didn’t say a word one 
way or the other. If I am as awkward and 
blunt as Muriel says, it seems only fair that 
a man should have a chance to find it out 
before he hires me, and not be fooled into 
believing that I’m suave and experienced be- 
cause my uncle happens to be a Senator. 
Muriel sounds so sensible that I can’t pick 


flaws in her argument, but I can’t feel that 
it’s quite—quite square.” 

Now Muriel’s carefully modulated voice 
was again in his ears. She was ushering a 
morning visitor into the big living room. 

“So dear of you to come over the moment 
I telephoned,” she was saying ; “and, O Emily, 
I want you to do me just a little bit of a 
favor. You remember my cousin Ross, that 
tall shy boy who was at my wedding? We’re 
going to try to get him a position in the 
L. & S. laboratories over at Middle River. 
You know what boys are; they don’t under- 
stand how important it is to be in with the 
right set from the very first and not get 
mixed up. with the wrong people. If you 
would just ask Mrs. Maynard to make room 
for Ross in her house, we’d know he was 
splendidly taken care of. I know she would 
do it as a favor to you if she possibly could.” 

“That’s a good idea. I’ll call her on the 
long-distance telephone right now,” returned 
Emily importantly, “so that if she has a room 
no one else can snap it up.” 

“Don’t give his name yet,” said Muriel; 
“just say he is a friend of yours, very well 
connected, and that he will bring a card from 
you.” 

Ross waited to hear no more. He leaped the 
piazza rail and wandered round to the back 
of the house. 

Aunt Lucinda was making pies. Hirelings 
might wash and iron and scrub in a fairly 
satisfactory way, but no hand except her own 
was wise enough to handle biscuits and 
dumplings or light enough to roll pastry. Ross 
watched her with the same delighted absorp- 
tion that he had shown when he was a little 
boy. He liked the whole process—the dotting 
of the paste with crumbs of ice-cold butter, 
the rolling with light strokes, all in the same 
direction. He admired the shaving of pie crust 
that came from the edge of the plate as her 
knife encircled it, the wedges of apple that 
fitted so neatly together, the sifted sugar, the 
dash of nutmeg, the sprinkling of cinnamon. 

He watched intently until the last fork 
print had been laid along the edge, the last 
hole pricked in the top. 

“Tt’s an awfully interesting process, Aunt 
Lucinda,” he assured her; “I believe watching 
you cook made me want to be a chemist.” 

Aunt Lucinda smiled; she was not much of 
a talker. She went on rolling pie crust with 
swift, light strokes. 

“Look here,” said Ross after a moment, “I 
caught you that time, Aunt Lucinda; you 
forgot something; you didn’t grease the plate 
before you put on that under crust.” 

Aunt Lucinda smiled at him again, but this 
time with slightly lifted eyebrows. 

“Don’t you put something on the plate to 
keep the pie from sticking?” he demanded. 
“Butter or lard or something ?” 

Aunt Lucinda shook her head. “It’s a poor 
pie that can’t grease its own plate.” She 
opened the oven door, took out a pan on 
which reposed some curls of pie crust, gen- 
erously sprinkled with sugar and cinnamon, 
and slid them to the wire cooler near Ross. 

“Um-m!” he cried appreciatively. 

When the last crumb had vanished, Ross 
straightened his tall body. 

“I know you say you hate to give advice, 
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Aunt Lucinda; so I haven’t asked for it; but, 
oddly enough, you’ve answered just the ques- 
tion I wanted to ask. It may be ungrateful 
of me to rush over to Middle River this 
morning before Muriel can set any more 
diplomacy :nto motion; but I want to do 
that very thing, and I am going to do it. Do 
you care?” 

“Muriel means well,” said Aunt Lucinda 
placidly. “Better put some cookies in your 
pocket. You can eat them as you cut cross- 
lots to the trolley. It may be late before you 
get your dinner.” 

The road cross-lots to the car line did not 
lead past the living-room windows; was Aunt 
Lucinda growing diplomatic ? 

Ross found the L. & S. laboratories without 
trouble, but had a long wait before he was 
ushered into Mr. Lockwood’s presence. Mr. 
Lockwood was a stout middle-aged man with 
beetling grizzled brows. 

“Well?” he said in a gruff tone of inquiry 
and fixed his gaze sharply on Ross. Nor did 
his gaze waver until Ross had told his tale, 
showed his letters and answered a rapid fire 
of searching questions. Then the atmosphere 
changed. 

“Yes, I’m willing to give you the chance 
and see what you can make of it,” declared 
Mr. Lockwood, settling back in his chair. 
“Don’t thank me, for if you don’t suit I may 
turn you down cold after one month’s try- 
out. I don’t mind saying that there are some 
things in your favor—you don’t pretend to 
know everything, and yet you do stand on 
your own feet. I speak of this because a fel- 
low came in here for a job this morning and 
brought his brother with him to do his talk- 
ing. The brother was a smooth talker, but he 
couldn’t convince me that the other fellow 
had sand enough to amount to much. Have 
you relatives in this part of the country?” 

“Yes,” said Ross, “but none in Middle 
River.” 

“Where do they live?” Mr. Lockwood in- 
quired frankly. 

“T have an aunt in Boxborough, Mrs. Lu- 
cinda Draper,” replied Ross, smiling at the 
thought of Aunt Lucinda. 

“IT know who she is—and that makes Sen- 
ator Miles Hayward your uncle, doesn’t it? 
Why didn’t you bring a reference from him?” 

“He doesn’t know anything about chemis- 
try,” declared Ross. “I shouldn’t want you to 
hire me on his say-so, either,” he said, answer- 
ing an amused flash in the sharp gray eyes. 

“Really now, why not?” Mr. Lockwood 
asked. 

“Because,” blurted out Ross, “if you hired 
me as a favor to him, you’d be going against 
your own judgment, and you would half ex- 
pect me to be a failure; but if you hired me 
on your own decision, you wouldn’t be so 
ready to admit that I wasn’t competent, even 
if it were true, because it would be criticism 
of your own judgment.” 

Mr. Lockwood’s answer to that was a 
whole-hearted roar of laughter. 

“T suppose,” stammered Ross, “that I ought 
not to have said that. I hope you will excuse 
me if I sounded rude.” 

“All right,” smiled Mr. Lockwood. “How 
about a boarding place?” 

“T should be glad to have you suggest one,” 
said Ross. 

“Try Mrs. Maynard on Ruthven Avenue. 
She may not have a room; she is a very pop- 
ular boarding mistress; but she doesn’t take 
everybody. Report for work to-morrow morn- 
ing if you like.” 

“Thank you,” said Ross; “I’m anxious to 
begin.” 

He stopped at a little restaurant for dinner, 
wrote a couple of letters at the post office and 
took a long walk of exploration before he 
approached Mrs. Maynard’s house. 

Mrs. Maynard was sewing on the piazza. 
She was a fair, plump, motherly little woman, 
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and every motion that she made showed her 
quickness and her decision. 

“There’s a room you may have if it suits 
you,” she said pleasantly. “Where is your 
home, Mr. Hayward? Sit down and tell me 
about yourself.” 

Her smile was so friendly that Ross found 
himself talking to her as comfortably as if he 
had known her for years, but he was aston- 
ished to have her match his frankness with 
her own. 

“I’m wickedly glad of your coming here 
to-day,” she confessed. “This very morning a 
girl called me up to ask me to reserve a room 
for a friend of hers. I am so fond of the girl’s 
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SILVER RIDGE 


Cy Frank Lillie Pollock 


Chapter Two, in which 
a canoe upsets 


OM awoke with a sense of impending 

disaster. He was cold. Gray dawn was 

over the woods; the relics of his fire 
barely smoked, and frost lay as thick as snow 
over everything. 

He rebuilt the fire, feeling empty and miser- 
able. He still had a few scraps of bacon and 
meat, and he ate them and also the dates and 
the candy he had brought for the children. It 
was not much of a breakfast, but it com- 
forted him somewhat, and he began to con- 
sider going back to Oakley. 

He disliked intensely to go back, though 
there seemed nothing else for him to do. He 
should have to depend for food on what he 
could shoot; and, besides, it would be more 
than one day’s tramp. He determined to ex- 
plore a little before he decided. 

He was astonished to find Uncle Phil’s 
place so small and so poorly cultivated. Only 
one plot of perhaps three acres showed the 
green of fall-planted grain; the whole clear- 
ing was studded with stumps. He scarcely 
wondered that they had abandoned it lightly. 

He came upon a good spring twenty yards 
from the barn, made the circuit of the clear- 
ing and then crossed the birch ridge again. 
He was astonished to find that the ridge. was 
largely composed of coarse sand and gravel, 
thinly covered with mould. Gravel or stone 
of any sort is hard to find in that black-muck 
country, and he wondered what geological 
freak had deposited there that unusual ridge. 

The surface was so thickly covered with 
silver birches and with occasional scrub 
spruces that he found it difficult to push his 
way through. Emerging on the other side, he 
saw the creek before him, yellow and flooded; 
a hundred yards upstream there was a great 
roaring where the water foamed down a 
rocky rapid. 

Driftwood and dead timber jammed the 
shore, and as Tom stood looking at it a lithe, 
brownish-black animal popped up between 
two logs within twenty yards of him. It was 
a large mink, and Tom almost instinctively 
drew a bead on the little fur bearer’s head. 
It was a small mark to hit, but he did not 
wish to spoil the pelt. At the report of his 
gun the animal disappeared. 

He found it on the other side of the log, 
almost decapitated. The pelt was nearly black 
and might have been worth ten or fifteen dol- 
lars if he had trapped it. Reflecting that it 
would help pay the expenses of his disastrous 
adventure, he carefully removed it. 

After stretching the skin on a bent twig and 
hanging it on a tree he continued on his way 
up the creek. There were plenty of traces of 
mink and muskrat round the rapid, and the 
idea came to him that he might do well there 
during the rest of the open season. But he had 
no traps, no camping outfit, no food. Staying 
was out of the question. 

A hundred yards farther on he shot a hare 
at the edge of the woods and knew that his 
dinner was provided for at any rate. A tiny 
Streamlet flowed into the creek there, and 
after following it a little way he came to a 
large beaver meadow. The remains of the old 
dam were still visible, but the eight or ten 
acres that the pond had once covered were 
now a tangle of dead grass—beaver-meadow 
hay. It looked as if it had been cut the year 
before. From what he had heard and read 
Tom knew that wild hay always brings a 
high price at the winter lumber camps. 
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mother that I hated to refuse her, but the girl 
is one of the overcritical, superior kind that I 
can’t abide. I felt a great reluctance in taking 
a man into the house on her recommendation. 
You know a boarding house is a poor sub- 
stitute for a home anyway,. but it’s truly 
awful if people aren’t congenial. She wouldn’t 
fit, and I imagine her friend wouldn’t fit. 
Now I can tell her there isn’t a chance of a 
room for a long time.” 

“Tt’s funny,” said Ross to himself while 
getting ready for supper in his new home, 
“but the philosophy Muriel got from business 
and politics isn’t half so true as that which 
Aunt Lucinda got out of her pie crust.” 


Tom rushed in 
and hauled the 
fellow out 
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“This meadow would bring in a hundred 
dollars anyway,” he said to himself as he 
gazed at it. “I know I could make another 
hundred out of fur, and it would be hard luck 
if I couldn’t get enough trout and rabbits to 
live on.” 

The hay would have to be cut in July—cut, 
turned and stacked entirely by hand; but it 
could be sold in the stack as it stood. Living 
would cost little. In the fall he could return 
to Montreal with a couple of hundred dollars 
and the sense of having made a success of his 
summer. 

But in the fall he would be able to take a 
homestead for himself. Why should he not 
take this one? It was almost surely aban- 
doned. A free-grant settler is allowed to be 
absent from his claim only six months in the 
year, and his uncle’s rights would expire by 
July at the latest. After that time until Sep- 
tember 20, his eighteenth birthday, he should 
have to risk some one’s claiming the place. 

He walked back along the creek, thinking 
hard, becoming fascinated with the scheme. 
The plan looked wild enough, but almost 
anything was better than creeping back to 
Montreal with nothing done. The sun was 
shining warmly now and brought cheer with 
it. He carried his hare and his mink pelt back 
to the clearing and scrutinized the place again 
with new eyes. 

As he prepared to make an early dinner on 
roasted, unsalted hare he remembered that 
there was salt in his dunnage sack. The recol- 
lection was enough to start him back to the 
river landing. 

The sack was a heavy load to carry back 
over the blazed trail. Many times he had to 
put it down in order to rest, and when he did 
get back he was so much exhausted that he 
dropped it on the hay and lay down beside it 
for half an hour. 

Then he unpacked his belongings, changed 
his traveling clothes for an old, rough suit 
and began to make things more comfortable, 
though he still had not definitely determined 
to stay. 

He had already ‘decided that the old stable 
could be turned into a shack that would do 





well enough for the summer. There were 
boards that could be spared from one end of 
it and used to make the other end tight; and 
he could build a partition in the middle. He 
would need tools, but there were plenty of 
old nails in the wreck left by the fire; and 
he discovered a discarded axe head with a 
broken handle in it. The metal was badly 
rusted, but had not been burned; he could 
grind an edge on it again. 

With a broom of spruce branches he swept 
out the rubbish from the barn, nailed boards 
over the larger openings and hung up his 
clothing, his weapons and the fishing tackle 
he had brought. Back in Montreal he had 


carefully packed his old camp kit that con- 
tained four nested aluminium cooking pots, 
salt and pepper boxes, which fortunately were 
full, and a mosquito bar. He had intended 
merely to use the kit on some camping ex- 
pedition with his cousins that summer; now 
it was worth more than gold. 

The sight of all those familiar things and 
of his blankets spread on the hay made the 
place seem much less desolate, but he was 
tired and lonely. The sky had clouded again; 
a raw April wind was blowing. Tom grew 
undecided and restless. Unable to sit still, he 
took his rifle and walked toward the creek 
again, hoping to shoot a grouse or a wild 
duck. 

There was no great difficulty about that. 
On the ridge of silver birches he flushed three 
partridges; they alighted stupidly in a tree 
close by, and he shot one neatly. The creek 
was still too swollen for trout, he thought, 
but he walked on to consider its possibilities. 

He sat on a log below the rapid, listening 
to the roar of the water. Certainly there 
was still too much snow water for fish. His 
muscles ached from the heavy dunnage sack, 
and he felt slack and miserable; his enthusi- 
asm was leaving him. He had lingered there 
for nearly half an hour when he was startled 
by the sudden appearance of a canoe at the 
head of the rapid above him. 

With a pack piled amidships, it shot into 
view, steered by a single dark-faced paddler. 
The canoeman had not seen him; his whole 
attention was fixed on running the dangerous 
current. Tom thoughtlessly sprang up and ran 
to the shore. 

The paddler cast a quick, startled glance 
aside. It was his undoing; like a flash the 
canoe veered and capsized. Tom caught a 
glimpse of it darting past him upside down, 
and then the man swirled into the tail of the 
rapid, struggling feebly. 

The water was scarcely waist - deep, and 
Tom rushed in and hauled the fellow out. He 
was a young Indian, and he was not drowned 
by any means; he coughed and kicked feebly, 
and Tom, seeing that he was safe, made an- 
other dash and rescued the big bale of goods 
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that was drifting fast down the stream. He 
observed that the capsized canoe had lodged 
against a big log in the water farther on and 
that it was secure for the present. 

Returning to the Indian, he found him sit- 
ting up, looking dazed and angry and spitting 
out water. He was a young fellow about 
Tom’s own age. He wore a Mackinaw coat 
and trousers; and he looked at Tom with in- 
tensely black, angry eyes. 

“Hello!” said Tom. “Feeling better ?” 

The Indian spluttered something in a mix- 
ture of unintelligible French and Ojibwa. 

“You make me upset!” he cried, changing - 
to English. “Most drown—lose canoe—pelts 
—gun—everything.” ‘ 

“Oh, no. I got your stuff ashore, and there’s 
your canoe down yonder,” said Tom. “Sorry 
I scared you; but nothing’s lost.” 

The young Indian got on his feet and 
looked carefully to see whether what Tom 
said was true. 

“Merci!” he said. “All my winter trapping. 
Thought heem sure lost. Say, you live here? 
What your name ?” 

“T’m Tom Jackson, and I guess I live here.” 

“You good fellow, Tom. Me, I’m Charley. 
Say, must make a fire.” 

They were both drenched and shivering, 
and the wind was cold. Charley pulled his 
canoe into a safer place and rescued a shot- 
gun that was tied inside it. Then the two boys 
hurried across the ridge to the old barn, 
where there was still a fire. 

Tom fed it until the flames roared, and then 
changed into dry clothing. Charley, who had 
no other clothes, merely stood in the heat 
until he steamed like a caldron. He said 
there was tea in his pack, and Tom brought it 
over and put on the kettle. Then they drank 
great mugs of the beverage, hot, strong and 
unsweetened. 

As Charley thawed out he explained that 
he belonged to an Ojibwa village north of 
Oakley and had been trapping far to the west 
with two friends all winter. His friends had 
taken another route; he was returning this 
way alone with his fur pack; and, after sell- 
ing the pelts, he was going to spend the 
summer at his village. The boy had been 
Christianized and partly educated at a French 
mission. He spoke both English and French 
and frequently combined them; when excited 
he mixed them both with his native tongue in 
a manner to puzzle a linguist. 

He presently opened his pack to exhibit the 
peltry. Tom was astonished at the showing. 
Besides skunk, sable, fox and weazel there 
were more than three dozen mink and scores 
of muskrat. Altogether there must have been 
more than eight hundred dollars’: worth of 
fur, and all the pelts were taken off and cured 
with a neatness that showed the boy to be 
expert in his craft. There were several deer 
hides also and one bearskin. Charley told a 
great tale of how they had smoked the bear 
out of his winter nest. 

“You trap, too,” he said as his eye fell on 
Tom’s single mink skin. “ Good pelt — ain’t 
stretched right, though. Git mebbe seven 
dollar.” ; 

“Look here!” cried Tom. “ You want to 
trade? I'll swap you that pelt for some of 
your traps, and—what else have you got?” 

“Dunno,” said Charley cunningly. “What 
you want?” 

The boys plunged into a war of bargaining, 
but the Indian’s patience enabled him to get 
rather the better of the contest. At the end 
Tom had obtained four good steel traps, a 
little tea and flour from what remained of 
Charley’s winter supplies and a box of 
matches in exchange for the mink skin, an old 
pair of trousers, a pocketknife and a brilliant 
red-and-green necktie that Charley particu- 
larly fancied. 

When the trading was done, Charley 
“thawed out” further, and his eyes twinkled 
as he looked over his acquisitions. 

“Tom, you good fellow. Say, I show you 
how to trap. You git heap mink here.” 

He kept his promise. He stayed two days, 
looked the ground over and gave Tom a great 
deal of concise, expert advice where to set his 
traps and what bait to use. He expounded 
deadfalls, blood trails and how best to care 
for the skins. Altogether his instruction was 
worth almost as much as the traps. The boys 
grew to be great friends in -these days to- 
gether. Then Charley collected his property 
again and launched his canoe. 

“Bo’ jour, Tom!” he said. “You good fel- 
low. I see you again some day mebbe.” 

He was gone with the red-and-green tie 
fluttering over his shoulder. Tom hated to 
see him go; but the visit of the Indian had, 
given him just the dose of courage that he 
needed to carry out his lonely enterprise. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Capitol at Buenos Aires 


FACT AND COMMENT 


SELF-MADE martyrs are less useful than 
self-made men. 


Who keeps Bad Company for Gain or Fun 
Increases that Bad Company by One. 


THE BIBLE is the only book that you can 
never give to the wrong man. 


A MISSOURI PAPER tells of a foreigner 
who learned to speak English from seed cata- 
logues. It is always a good plan to begin with 
the roots of a language. 


AN OVERSEAS VETERAN bought a cap in 
a New Jersey store that sells renovated army 
goods, only to discover that it was one he had 
discarded in France after the armistice. On 
the inner band was his name in his own 
handwriting. The class in algebra can figure 
out how many chances there are in a trillion 
that such a thing could happen. 


THE FOLLOWING Latin quatrain, which 
we take from an English source, contains a 
gem of poesy that everyone should know. 
Lef the advanced class in Latin step forward 
and recite: 
Dum Didulum Didulum felis violina canebant ; 
Ecce super lunam vacca proterra salit' 
Incipit aspiciens ludum ridere catellus ; 
Amensa ligulam deinde patella rapit. 


“MY ADDRESS,” said Mr. Micawber, “ is 
Windsor Terrace, City Road. I—in short—I 
live there.” The real address for which that 
was fiction is 13 Johnson Street, where in 
place of Mrs. Micawber’s brass plate adver- 
tising board for young ladies there is now 
a bronze tablet that says, “Charles Dickens 
lived here as a boy.” The old house, recently 
saved from destruction, is to be made over 
into a children’s library. 


THREE YEARS AGO a young man in Mas- 
sachusetts began to collect stamps, but, unlike 
most collectors, he bought only those of one 
kind: thrift stamps. He bought one every 
day, and, having kept up that practice ever 
since, he had, on January 1, 1921, $395 that 
he had saved in that way. He says that after 
the first week or two he was surprised to see 
how easy it was to save twenty-five cents a 
day, and how fast it counted up. “It’s doggéd 
as does it.” 


MASSACHUSETTS JUDGES, under au- 
thority of the legislature, have just adopted a 
judicial reform that other states might well 
copy. The new law creates a department of 
small claims, under which cases in which the 
amount at issue is less than thirty-five dol- 
lars will be handled more simply and expedi- 
tiously, and therefore at less expense. It is an 
attempt, at least, to meet the age-old com- 
plaint that a small claimant cannot get justice 
in the courts without spending more than the 
judgment is worth. 


IN SKATING, as in no other sport, man has 
succeeded in imitating the flight of birds, es- 
pecially of the birds that ‘soar and float, like 
gulls, hawks and vultures. A good skater will 
move for hours without apparent effort, and 
with no violent motion of arms or legs. He 
progresses, as the bird does, by constantly 
changing the equilibrium of his body. To per- 
ceive the likeness and the beauty of it, watch 
a group of skaters from a point high up in 
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some lofty building, where closed windows 
shut out the sound of the steel on the ice, and 
the only impression comes through the eye. 


A 


TRADING WITH RUSSIA 


VERYONE is ready to admit that Eu- 
E rope, and indeed the whole civilized 

world, needs the things that under 
normal conditions Russia can produce. Many 
persons believe that trade with Russia is ma- 
liciously hampered by the governments of the 
other nations, and that all we have to do to 
set up the old relations with Russia is to 
induce our various governments to say the 
word. 

Strictly speaking, it is not true that Russia 
is blockaded. Any merchant who has the 
necessary courage can do business with Rus- 
sia; but under present conditions doing busi- 
ness in Russia is a different thing from what 
it was in the past. For example, there is no 
one to trade with except the soviet govern- 
ment. The individual manufacturer or ex- 
porter no longer exists, and the American 
merchant can deal only with an official of the 
bureaucracy at Moscow. Now, the Moscow 
government has little to exchange with the 
American business man. Production is insuf- 
ficient even for the needs of Russia itself—at 
least, production as qualified by the poor 
transportation. The Moscow authorities can 
pay only in gold or in other portable property 
that they seized from the banks and factories 
when the revolution occurred, and no govern- 
ment of importance has made up its mind to 
recognize the title of the Bolsheviki to those 
things. Our mints and assay offices will not 
accept Russian gold, because our government 
assumes that it is stolen property. So, too, the 
English courts have denied the title of the 
soviet government to some valuable veneers 
that it exported in return for British goods it 
desired, and have restored the wood to the 
former owners, who had sued for it. That has 
discouraged English merchants who were in- 
clined to take a chance. American courts 
would probably take the same ground. 

Finally, since we have not recognized the 
soviet government, there are no American 
consuls or diplomatic agents in Russia. A mer- 
chant who takes all the other risks must do 
so knowing that, if he is treated unjustly in 
any way, there is no help for him; his gov- 
ernment will not take up his cause. 

For all those reasons, trade with Russia, 
though not forbidden by the United States 
government, is not attractive to our business 
men. It can hardly be carried on in any large 
volume until some Russian government gets 
recognition from the other governments of 
the world. Hitherto the frank boast of the 
soviet leaders that their government existed 
only to overthrow every other government 
has made it impossible for any other state, 
whether monarchical or republican, to estab- 
lish relations with Moscow. Lenine, having 
under pressure of circumstances abandoned 
one after another of his original principles, is 
apparently casting about for an excuse to stop 
defying the world and to try to do business 
with it instead. Those who understand the 
Russian situation best believe that for him 
that would be merely substituting political for 
economic ruin. 

Without foreign trade Russia must relapse 
into something like complete barbarism; but 
if foreign trade is established, the nation is not 
likely to submit long to the interference and 
blundering of the doctrinaires and bureaucrats 
who are now in control. Only as militant her- 
alds of revolution have the Bolsheviki any 
efficiency; they would fail in commerce, as 
they have failed in production. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


R. COLBY is the third Secretary of 
State to go to South America in the 
interest of international friendship and 

good will. His visit has been successful, as 
were the visits of Secretary Root and Secre- 
tary Knox, which preceded it, in producing 
“ovations,” great public receptions and official 
assurances of brotherly love. Would that they 
really represented the feelings of our neigh- 
bors toward us, and that we might accept 
them at their face value! 

Unfortunately, the peoples of the Spanish 
and the Portuguese countries to the south of 
us neither trust us nor understand us. Al- 
though there is not- and never has been a 
movement, even by irresponsible Americans, 
against the independence of any one of them; 
although, since our war with Mexico three 


quarters of a century ago our only territorial 
aggression has been for the benefit of the 
world, in the construction of the Panama 
Canal; although, after every interference in 
the internal concerns of any Latin republic, 
we have retired without claiming or coveting 
anything as a reward for our services; al- 
though no public officer and no newspaper 
has ever urged or suggested that we assume 
dominion over any one of them or acquire a 
foot of their soil; although we are all, in fact, 
friendly to them, desirous of nothing that 
they possess, and would regard any turn of 
events that should impose on us the duty of 
governing another alien race as an intolerable 
calamity—in spite of all those considerations, 
there is a widespread suspicion of us through- 
out the whole of South America. 

The explanation lies in the Monroe Doc- 
trine, a part of our national policy that has 
always been a measure of protection for all 
the republics of this hemisphere as well as for 
ourselves, and therefore a part that we can- 
not renounce. But those republics see in it 
only an assertion of a sort of suzerainty that 
implies a limitation of their own sovereignty 
—a veiled insult in its suggestion that they are 
not able to take care of themselves. Some of 
the South American states have really grown 
strong and could resist successfully any but 
the most powerful nations that might attack 
them. But would not Brazil and Argentina, 
two of the strongest, have welcomed the as- 
sistance of the United States had Germany 
won the war and then proceeded to carry out 
its long-planned and partly-executed designs 
upon southern Brazil and Argentina? 

The suspicions remain and are not likely 
soon to be allayed. We have done nothing to 
arouse them, we have left undone nothing 
to prove them unfounded. All we can do is to 
wait until some event shall occur that will 
give us an opportunity to show our good will. 
Meanwhile, we shall keep to the policy that 
we believe to be wise both for ourselves and 
for them. 
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THE GOOD NEIGHBOR 


UR happiness depends perhaps three 
quarters on ourselves and one quarter 

on our neighbors. There are exceptional 
persons who can be happy, whatever the 
neighborhood, P ws as there are exceptional 
persons who will contrive to make themselves 
miserable, whatever the neighborhood; but 
for a person of normally good disposition 
whose happiness when he is surrounded by 
good neighbors might be reckoned at ninety 
per cent the exchange of good neighbors for 
disagreeable neighbors ought not to reduce 
happiness by more than twenty-five per cent. 
The good neighbor must necessarily have 
a friendly disposition. Many people, though 
friendly enough in their feelings, are so occu- 
pied with their own affairs as to find no time 
to give expression to their friendliness. They 
are neighbors of the negative sort; they do 
not make life unpleasant for others in the 
community, but neither do they contribute 
much to it. Almost anyone can name two or 
three persons in his neighborhood who are 
distinctly good neighbors. They will not al- 
ways be the persons who do the most enter- 
taining,—for that is often as much a matter 
of affluence as of friendliness,—but they will 
be the persons who in casual and frequent 
ways show sympathetic interest, a conscious- 
ness of their neighbors’ lives and purposes, 
and, most of all, a spirit of kindness to the 
young people of the family. Good neighbors, 
besides manifesting their good will in those 
ways, are sparing of criticism, refrain from 


_ unkind and sharp comments and try to add 


to the community’s store of cheerfulness 
rather than to its fund of spiteful gossip. 

Do not be a good neighbor only when your 
neighbor is in trouble. Let him see that when 
he meets with good fortune you rejoice with 
him. Do not fight shy of him because his for- 
tune has been better than yours; do not give 
way to envy or jealousy. But always show a 
special consideration for the less fortunate. 
They are the ones who most need you as a 
neighbor. 

ee 


HOW CAN WE REDUCE OUR 
EXPENSES ? 


HE Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Houston, told Congress that we should 
need to raise four billion dollars a year 
for at least three years in order to keep the 
country going and pay our maturing obliga- 
tions. That will take a great deal of money 
from the pockets of the people; we can all 
show our tax bills in proof of the assertion. 
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Naturally enough, public men are trying to 
find some way of getting along less expen- 
sively; and private citizens are applauding 
them. 

A considerable part of the four billion— 
more than a billion in fact—we cannot escape 
from. It is the interest on our funded indebt- 
edness, and we must pay it or repudiate our 
bonds. Congress has begun to attack the de- 
partment budgets with spirit, and it is cer- 
tain that the appropriations will be much 
smaller than the estimates. Most of the econ- 
omies are laudable, for they aim at getting rid 
of unnecessary employees and at putting a 
stop to some of the wasteful and extravagant 
business methods that grew up in war time. 
No doubt some good and useful projects will 
go by the board—a part of the price we must 
pay for war. We shall all hope that some 
international agreement for disarmament will 
permit us to decrease our army and navy 
bills, though, if the proposed bonus law is 
passed, it will probably add more than we can 
save. 

Finally, it is possible to refund for a longer 
term the short-term bonds, notes and other 
obligations that fall due within the next few 
years. The policy of the government has been 
to “pay as you go,” so far as possible, and to 
fix the maturity of its bonded obligations at 
as early a date as possible. If we are to pay off 
the Victory Loan in 1923, we must accumu- 
late a sinking fund of $4,500,000,000 by that 
time. There is $1,000,000,000 in war-savings 
stamps to be paid then, and there are more 
billions coming due in the fall of 1928, for 
which provision must be made. If the govern- 
ment were to refund all or part of those loans 
for longer periods, we could get along with 
lower taxes, though the war debt would thus 
burden, not this generation alone, but the 
next. It would perhaps necessitate the post- 
ponement of some useful and legitimate ex- 
penditures during the coming years, but by 
prolonging the process of paying for the war 
it might nourish a general appreciation of the 
costliness and folly of warfare even among 
those yet unborn. Certainly the plan has many 
advocates, and we shall hear a great deal more 
about it before long. 
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WINTER 


INTER, which is the season for. which 

city dwellers most often commiserate 

those who live in the country, is both 
more enjoyable and more widely enjoyed in 
the country than in the city. There the snow 
lies clean for weeks, a mantle that not only 
warms the things that the farmer knows 
should be kept warm, but also hides much 
that would be unsightly if left exposed. The 
landscape itself changes. 

When the leaves have fallen from the de- 
ciduous trees the conifers come into unaccus- 
tomed prominence, and new vistas open in 
the woods. The very sounds are those of crea- 
tures that go about their business undisturbed 
by the seasons—the calling of crows and blue 
jays, the barking of dogs, the voices of cattle; 
and in the clear cold of a Northern winter 
they have a wonderful carrying quality and 
something of music. 

As to winter sports, they are all country 
born and bred. Coasting down an artificial 
chute on a toboggan is tame when compared 
with skimming half a mile of snow-crusted 
pasture full of boulders and hidden brush 
heaps; and skating in a rink is like eating 
canned mushrooms or desiccated apples. The 
place to skate is out of doors on a river 
where you can stretch away for miles and see 
something new at every turn, or on a lake, or, 
best of all, in flooded woods, where you can 
glide into a thousand icy estuaries sheltered 
from the wind and cut shinny sticks that 
Nature herself made in her own factory and 
build a roaring camp fire round which to 
gather in the dusk. 

The city man pities his country cousin be- 
cause he has to get up in a cold room and 
start the fire and draw water from the well. 
His idea of living is to open the draft of 
the furnace, hop back into bed and get up 
when the house has got warm. The poor 
fellow does not know that the exercise of 
building the fire and drawing the water and 
doing the other morning chores would warm 
him more quickly and more thoroughly, and 
with that eternal, self-engendered heat which 
bestows a comfort greater than anything 
which a stove or a furnace radiates. The ordi- 
nary country dweller probably sits down to 
his breakfast with a sense of physical well- 
being and contentment that the city man sel- 
dom has. ; 

No: winter is nothing for which we who 
know it ask to be commiserated. It is virile, 
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tonic, wholesome. Let those who wish seek 
the soft allurements of the pomegranate and 
the palm. We prefer our annual bout with the 
vigorous old chap whose hair is as snow and 
his beard as icicles, but who still packs a 
wonderful wallop in his hard old fist. 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HE Italian government did a friendly 

thing in a very courteous way when it 
announced that it would suspend all emigra- 
tion to this country until Congress should 
determine what classes of immigrants will be 
welcome here. That recognition of our right to 
say who shall and who shall not be admitted 
as residents and future citizens of our country 
is in gratifying contrast to the position of 
some other nations. Incidentally, we may re- 
mark that the Italians are among the most 
useful of our immigrant peoples. They are 
industrious, frugal and, in spite of some hot 
temper, generally obedient to the laws. For 
another thing, they do not scorn hard work, 
either on the farms or anywhere else, and 
many of them become independent and pros- 
perous cultivators of the soil. So few of our 
recent immigrants turn to the farms that we 
appreciate the willingness of the Italians to 
do so. e 


HERE is continual discussion—especially 

in France — about the extent to which 
Germany is really disarming. The late premier, 
M. Leygues, thought that the situation was so 
satisfactory that the period of compulsory 
service in the French army could be cut from 
three years, which was the term before the 
war, to a year and a half. But M. Lefebre, 
his minister of war, did not agree with him, 
and when the difference came to a division in 
the Deputies M. Leygues was beaten and had 
to resign. Marshal Foch thinks that disarma- 
ment goes on too slowly, and yet outside 
Bavaria, where certain influences seem strong 
enough to exempt the people from the rigors 
of supervision by the Allies, a great quantity 
of military weapons and supplies has certainly 
been destroyed. M. Lefebre asserts that new 
cannon and machine guns are being quietly 
manufactured in Germany and has promised 
to prove it to the Deputies; but when this 
was written he had not done so. 
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CCORDING to reports that reach us from 
Ireland, Mr. de Valera, the president of 
the Irish Republican organization, has re- 
turned to that country with the same success- 
ful secrecy that marked his departure for the 
United States. There are persistent rumors 
that he has gone back to take the lead in 
negotiations for restoring peace in Ireland. 
Whether that is true we shall soon know. It 
seems probable, for Mr. Greenwood, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, has predicted cheerfully 
that within six months the two parliaments 
provided for in the new home-rule bill will be 
in session, governing the two divisions of the 
island. Mr. de Valera’s place in the news 
columns of American papers was promptly 
taken by Mr. O’Callaghan, the new lord 
mayor of Cork, who, unable to get a passport 
to visit this country, came as.a stowaway in 
a steamship bound for Newport News and 
landed there in company with a brother of his 
predecessor, Mr. MacSwiney. The Immigra- 
tion Bureau took the usual steps to deport 
him as a stowaway, but the friends of the 
Irish Republican party in this country op- 
posed them. The case was further complicated 
when the Department of State and the De- 
partment of Labor failed to agree on which 
had authority in the case. Mr. O’Callaghan 
came over to testify concerning the Irish situ- 
ation before the Committee of One Hundred 
selected by the editors of the Nation of New 
York. e ; 


O one can be much surprised at the de- 
cision of the Austrian government to 
throw up its hands and retire from its dis- 
couraging task. The Austrian state, as it was 
left by the Treaty of Versailles, is a nonde- 
script thing, quite without the resources to 
maintain an independent economic and politi- 
cal life, and desperately impoverished by the 
war. Vienna is a great and imperial city, 
which can exist only as the official and dis- 
tributing centre of a great nation. Left to 
itself, with all the old sources of its growth 
and its wealth dried up, it can do nothing but 
die; and the Austrian state is nothing but 
Vienna with an outlying fringe of suburban 
and rural territory that can no more than 





support itself. The financial and political 
breakdown of Austria is complete: there is 
more wretchedness and hunger there than 
anywhere else in Europe except some parts 
of Russia. Sooner or later it seems inevitable 
that Austria shall be united to Bavaria, the 
adjoining South German state. The Allies are 
not ready to permit that yet, but if they 
undertake the government of Austria, as they 
are asked to do, they will soon convince 
themselves that there is no other answer to 
the problem. ° 


HE Supreme Court has made an impor- 

tant decision in the case of the Duplex 
Printing Press Company against the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. That 
association, which is a-labor organization, 
attempted, in connection with a strike to en- 
force the closed shop in the Duplex Com- 
pany’s factory, to interfere with the sale of 
the company’s presses in other places. Over- 
turning the decision of the lower courts, the 
Supreme Court decided by a vote of six to 
three that the action of the union was a “sec- 
ondary boycott,” and that it was not the kind 
of action that the Clayton Act had in mind 
when it exempted labor organizations from 
some of the provisions of the Sherman Act. 
The dissenting justices, Holmes, Clarke and 
Brandeis, did not defend the practice of the 
secondary boycott, but held that the action 
of the machinists was not really a boycott, 
but a part of the original strike. Justice Bran- 
deis argued that the question was whether a 
labor union had the right to forbid its mem- 
bers to work on products made in a shop 
where some of its members were on strike. 
The decision is likely to be warmly debated in 
the newspapers and probably on the political 
platform. ° 


T the desire of the President-elect the in- 
augural ceremonies are to be very simple. 
There is to be no ball, and there will be less 
in the way of a parade than was planned. The 
idea is to save the nation’s money, since this 
is a time when expenses are tremendous and 
taxation is high. It is not probable that the 
saving will be sufficient to make any appre- 
ciable difference in our taxes, but the motive 
is a good one. And if the other branches of 
the government follow the example set by the 
President - elect, something will be gained. 
Incidentally, the details of the Presidential 
wardrobe, as given to the anxious public by 
Mr. Harding’s tailor in Toledo, indicate that 
the next President is more bent on saving the 
nation’s money than his own. 
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Y a majority vote the tobacco farmers of 
thirty-five counties, chiefly in Kentucky, 


have decided not to put in crops this year, in | 
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order to increase the price of the leaf to a | 


point where it will be profitable to grow it. 
The difficulty is that not everyone, even in 
Kentucky, will agree to that plan, or keep the 
agreement if he makes it; that those who re- 
frain from planting will, if their plan works, 
make money not for themselves but for those 
who did plant; and that a sufficient increase 
in the price of tobacco might irreparably 
injure their markets. Tobacco is not a neces- 
sary of life, and a good many men who use 
it are already uneasy at the expense of the 
habit. ° 


GO-SLAVIA has had its first parliamen- 

tary elections. On the whole the result is 
encouraging to the more conservative ele- 
ments. Of 368 seats the Communists won 
only 42; the Croatian Agrarians, who have 
been suspected of extreme radical tendencies, 
have 51. The other seats—except perhaps a 
few that are held by Mohammedans—went to 
representatives who support the present mo- 
narchical régime under Prince Alexander, and 
the Serbs are particularly strong among them. 
The new Assembly, which holds office for two 
years, will go to work at once on a permanent 
constitution. e 


HE British government has come to some 

sort of agreement with M. Krassin, who 
has returned to Moscow with the agreement 
in his pocket. Whether it will meet the views 
of the soviet leaders, or whether it will offer 
opportunities that British commerce will think 
it safe to take, we do not yet know. Of 
course trade with Russia, if it can be honestly 
resumed, will help everyone in Europe, but 
we doubt whether honest and normal trade is 
possible; and there must be in England an 
uneasy feeling that Mr. Lloyd George is really 
buying off the enemies of British rule in the 
East much as some of the later emperors 
bought off the barbarian enemies of Rome. 








EADERS of “Youth’s Companion,” here is a message 
of Lower Prices, of Better Styles and more Lasting 
Satisfaction than you have known before. 


The “NATIONAL” Money-Saving Style Book pictured here offers you complete 
the best New York Styles for Spring in everything for women’s, men’s and children’s 
wear and at lowest prices. 

To have this book in your home is to have a price standard, a standard of values. 
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“ AMERICAN 


HE phrase “American shrines in Eng- 

land” has taken on a new connotation 

since the Great War. To visitors before 
1914 it meant predominantly the ancestral 
homes of Washington, Penn, Franklin and 
other American leaders, though many people 
doubtless extended it to include the districts 
from which their own ancestors had sprung. 
Now, however, thousands of transatlantic 
travelers will first make for the camp where 
son or brother or husband was billeted, or to 
the hospital where he was nursed back to life 
by English hands, or (alas!) to the village 
churchyard where he has found an enduring 
resting place.* 

Mr. W. D. Howells has commented on the 
fact that no American of British extraction 
can really feel as if he were in England for 
the first time, that it is impossible to think of 
himself as an utter stranger in the land. Still 
more—and more generally—is this true now 
when so many Americans have come, into 
close touch with England through their own 
flesh and blood, when these intimate domestic 
shrines overshadow the places of historical 
pilgrimage, when the sons of the country for 
the moment loom larger than the father of 
the country himself. 

Apart, however, from these recent and 
poignant associations, there is little doubt 
that the main attention of visitors to Ameri- 
can shrines in England this year will be fo- 
cused on the venerable seaport of Plymouth, 
where three hundred years ago the Pilgrim 
Fathers took their final leave of the Old 
World, carrying with them “the life-spark of 
the largest nation on earth.” The sailing of 
the Mayflower is permanently commemorated 
there by a bronze tablet on the parapet of the 
pier and by a square slab, let into the cobbles 
of the barbican, bearing the deep-cut inscrip- 
tion, “Mayflower 1620.” 

An event that is in strange contrast with 
the departure of the Pilgrims was witnessed 
here in June, 1919, when the mayor of Plym- 
outh, standing on the Mayflower slab, wel- 
comed the crew of the American seaplane 
NC~Y 4, the first aircraft to cross the Atlantic. 
The stout courage of the Pilgrim Fathers had 
evidently been duly transmitted to that little 
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knot of their descendants, however unlike in 
other ways. It is not without significance that 
probably no other town in England has so 
many “name children” throughout the world 
as this old Devonshire seaport. There seem to 
be at least a score of Plymouths within the 
confines of the United States, and probably 
there are as many more in other parts of the 
globe. 

There are so many American shrines in 
England that a mere list of them would alone 
absorb the space of this article. Before leaving 
the southwest corner of England, therefore, 
we cannot do more than remind the reader 
that John Lothrop Motley, a native of Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts, died in 1877 at the old 
manor house of Kingston Russell, about ten 
miles west of Dorchester (Dorsetshire), and 
that “our well beloved John Cabot,” with his 
“sonnes Lewis, Sebastian and Santius,” sailed 
from Bristol, fifty miles to the north, in 1497 
to discover Cape Breton Island. Here, how- 
ever, we might well take to heart the words 
of Mr. Matthew Page Andrews: “While Co- 
lumbus has been lionized, Cabot has been 
almost wholly neglected. . . . Had Columbus 
landed in North America, the entire continent 
might have passed under autocratic Spanish 
control, in absolute contrast with what actu- 
ally did take place, with North America 
settled and subsequently developed by those 

* There are more than 2000 such graves, scat- 


tered over 108 cemeteries in 91 different towns 
and parishes. 
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liberty-loving English colonists whose claims 
were based on Cabot’s daring adventure under 
the English flag.” 

About a dozen miles northeast of South- 
ampton, the original starting point of the 
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Mayflower, lies Winchester, one of the oldest 
cities of England. Its cathedral, its famous 
public school, its City Cross Hospital, its 
associations with King Arthur and King Al- 
fred, have long made Winchester a Mecca of 
American pilgrims in England; but a newer 
and perhaps more urgent call arises from the 
facts that one hundred thousand American 
troops here received their final polish before 
crossing to their stern work in France, that 
many Americans lie in the military cemetery 
on Morn Hill (in graves duly remembered on 
Memorial Day), and that here was the great 
repatriation camp for American and Domin- 
ion soldiers. 

We are now well on our way to London, 
but the American shrines and associations of 
this province of bricks and mortar are too 
numerous for more than a passing allusion 
here. Just as the guidebook publishers issue 
one volume for England and another for 
London, so here we must consider their cir- 
cles as mutually exclusive. 

We do not need to go far from London to 
find a district that is as hallowed in American 
history as it is characteristic of English scen- 
ery. In the peaceful and tree-shaded little 
burial ground of Jordans, barely twenty- 
three miles from St. Paul’s, lie William Penn, 
his two wives and five of his children. Just 
before the war nothing could exceed the rural 
peace of the place at every season of the year. 
But, alas, that charming seclusion is even now 
passing away. The quaint little meetinghouse 
of the Society of Friends is still unaltered, 
but the pleasant hostel where stray visitors 
found a resting place has been enlarged; there 
is now a railway station less than a mile 
away, and a model village is being erected by 
the Society of Friends within a few hundred 
yards of the graves. Visitors must console 
themselves with the thought that the same 
little religious group that bought the burial 
ground in 1671 is still the active agent in the 
district, and that consequently the changes 
will-harmonize with the spirit of the place. 

There is no evidence that William Penn 
was connected with the village of his own 
name, about four miles from Jordans, but he 
liked to believe that he was descended from 
the Penns of Penn; and the fact that he 
courted the “completely comely” Guliema 
Springett (to quote Ellwood’s description of 
her) at the neighboring manor house of 
Grange no doubt also weighed with him in 
his selection of a burying place. 

About sixty-five miles northwest of Lon- 
don, by the London & Northwestern Railway, 
stands the brisk and busy town of Northamp- 
ton, which, in the words of Thomas Fuller, 
“may be said to stand chiefly on other men’s 
legs,” seeing that its great industry is the 
making of boots and shoes. It is an excellent 
centre for several of the most important 
American shrines in England; and Laurence 
Washington, a well-to-do wool stapler and 
the seventh ancestor of George Washington 
in direct ascent, was mayor of the town in 
1532 and 1545. 

The earliest records of the De Wessingtons, 
Wassings or Washingtons go back to the 
county of Durham, whence they afterwards 
spread to Westmorland (thirteenth century) 
and Lancashire. The traditions of the family, 
however, cluster most closely round the little 
stone manor house of Sulgrave (Northants), 
purchased in or about 1539 by the above- 
mentioned Laurence Washington, who ap- 
parently planned his new residence on a more 


ambitious scale than was ever achieved. The 
house lies about sixteen miles southwest of 
Northampton and has been restored and 
equipped as a Washington museum, for which 
purpose it was bought in 1914 by a commit- 
tee formed to celebrate the centenary of peace 
between Britain and the United States. 

The porch bears the Washington coat of 
arms, the connection of which with the stars 
and stripes of “Old Glory” is no longer con- 
sidered as beyond ‘dispute. Herdldically, it is 
described as “argent two bars gules in chief 
three mullets of the second”; which in plain 
English means a white or silver shield, crossed 
by two horizontal bars of red, with three red 
stars of five points in a row at the top. The 
brass of Laurence Washington, who died in 
1583, may be seen in the church of the strag- 
gling little parish of Sulgrave. 

Early in the seventeenth century the Wash- 
ingtons had to dispose of the Sulgrave prop- 
erty, and the second Laurence brought his 
family to a modest house at Little Bring- 
ton about five miles west of Northampton, 
scarcely differentiated by its mullioned win- 
dows and its tall chimneys from other cot- 
tages in the vicinity. The parish church, a 
decorated and perpendicular edifice at Great 
Brington, a short mile to the north, contains 
the tomb of the younger Laurence Washington 
(died 1616), “sonne and heire of Robert Wash- 
ington of Soulgrave,” and brasses commemo- 
rating his brother, Robert Washington (died 
1622), and his wife. The Rev. Laurence Wash- 
ington, rector of Purleigh, son of the second 
Laurence,* was the father of John Washing- 
ton, who toward the middle of the seven- 
teenth century emigrated to Virginia, to 
become the great -grandfather of the first 
President of the United States. 

James Parton, an American writer, possibly 
best known as the husband of Fanny Fern, 
speculates on the possibility that an early 
ancestor of Franklin “tightened a rivet or 
supplied the horseshoe of a Washington,” 
though afterwards the two families ran their 
separate ways without contact “until Post- 
master Franklin met Col. Washington in the 
camp of Gen. Braddock in 1775.” That the 
supposition is not wholly wild is shown by 
the fact that a long succession of Franklins 
combined farming with blacksmithing at the 
village of Ecton, reached from Brington by a 
delightful drive of about ten miles. The word 
“franklin,” as is known to all who remember 
the gentlemen of “sangwyn complexion” in 
the prologue of the Canterbury Tales, means 
a small freeholder or yeoman farmer; and the 
ancestors of Benjamin Franklin seem to have 
answered to their name as the hand to the 
glove, cultivating a holding of about thirty 
acres and maintaining their position without 
rise or fall for centuries. The name is now 
unknown to the village, and no Franklin 
house can be identified. The parish register of 
Ecton, however, contains Franklin entries 
that go back to 1559; and a memorial of 
Benjamin has been placed inside the church. 
It was again the religious motive that led his 
father Josiah to emigrate to America in 1685 
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with his wife and his four children. Franklin 
was a guest at Ecton Manor House about 
1760, and is said to have there met Hogarth, 





* The frequent occurrence of the name of Lau- 
rence in the Washington family seems accounted 
for by the recent discovery in the church of Bow- 
ness (Windermere) of a piece of fourteenth-cen- 
tury stained glass (probably from Cartmel Friory) 
showing the arms of Washington quartered wi 
those of Lawrence. There is other indirect evi- 
dence that these two families did actually inter- 
marry. 
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who painted a sign for the village inn, The 
World’s End. It is interesting to notice that 
Franklin’s grandfather was imprisoned for a 
poetical lampoon, the first sign of literary 
talent in the family. 

From Northampton we now make a jump 
of seventy-five miles to the north and find 
ourselves once more in the company of the 
sturdy Puritans with whom we began this 
pilgrimage. At the sleepy little Nottingham- 
shire village of Scrooby, with its warm red 
brick and its fluted vermilion tiles, we find 
tablets placed by the Pilgrim Society of 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, commemorating 
the “Pilgrim Father,” par excellence, Elder 
William Brewster, son of the bailiff of the 
manor of the archbishops of York and him- 
self keeper of the “post office” (that is, the 
posting, not the postal, service) from 1594 
to 1607. His pew is still pointed out in the 
village church, the tall spire of which rises 
over the woodlands and meads of what was 
once part of Sherwood Forest. Here he lived 
“in good esteem among his friends and ye 
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gentlemen of those parts, especially the godly 
and religious.” In the early years of the sev- 
enteenth century he became the head of the 
little Separatist church, which also numbered 
among its adherents William Bradford of 
Austerfield (three miles north), the future 
governor of Plymouth and “the first Ameri- 
can citizen of the English race,” as the tablet 
in the little church informs us, “who bore rule 
by the free choice of his brethren.” 

Other visitors to Scrooby came from 
Gainsborough, about a dozen miles to the 
eastward, the reputed birthplace of John 
Robinson, pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers at 
Leyden, and enjoying a more modern fame as 
the “St. Ogg’s” of the Mill on the Floss; a 
“venerable town with red-fluted roofs and 
broad warehouse gables.” The little group of 
Scrooby Puritans tried to take refuge in Hol- 
land in 1607, but were stopped at Boston, 
about fifty miles southeast, where we may 
still see the gloomy cells below St. Mary’s 
Guildhall in which they were confined. Some 
of the old oaken rails from this hall were 
presented in 1918 to the greater Boston across 
the Atlantic. A second attempt at escape the 
following year was more successful. 

Boston probably contributed more mem- 
bers to the Puritan emigration than any other 
town except London, and “Boston Stump,” 
the fine perpendicular tower of the church of 
St. Botolph, is as striking a landmark in spir- 
itual history as it is materially for the level 
fens of Lincolnshire. One of the chapels was 
restored in 1857 as a memorial of John 
Cotton (1584-1652), who was vicar here 
before he sailed to America.* 





* It is interesting to notice how consistently 
high the religious thermometer has stood in the 
central part of England associated with the Pil- 

ims. Lutterworth, the home of Wycliffe (died 1384) 
8 in Leicestershire, only thirty-five miles south o 
Nottingham, and Lollardism seems to have per- 
meat eee to a very considerable 
extent. Archbishop Cramner (died 1556) was a Notts 
man. Next in order come the Pilgrims themselves. 
George Fox virtually started his mission at Not- 
tingham in 1649 and won many adherents in that 
shire to the doctrines of the Quakers, or the Soci- 
ety of Friends. John and Charles Wesley were 
born at Epworth, in Lincolnshire, but close to the 
Notts border. And finally, Gen. Booth of the 


Salvation Army was born at Nottingham in 1829 
and there began his religious work. 
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In Tattershall, about twelve miles north- 
west of Boston, is one of the best examples of 
a fortified dwelling house in England, which 
is believed to have been the home of Lady 
Arbella, or Arabella, Johnson, daughter of the 
Earl of Lincoln. She married the Rev. Isaac 
Johnson, a country vicar, and accompanied 
him to New England in 1630, but died a few, 
months after landing. The Eagle, the flag- 
ship of Winthrop’s fleet, was rechristened 
Arbella in her honor. 

About twenty miles north of Boston lies 
Willoughby, the birthplace of Capt. John 
Smith of Virginia, of whom, however, it re- 
tains no memorial. The real shrine of Capt. 
John Smith is his grave in St. Sepulchre’s 
Church at London, where he is described as 
“sometime Governour of Virginia and Ad- 
mirall of New England.” We grasp the oppor- 
tunity to pay, through him, our tribute to the 
men who founded at Jamestown the first 
permanent English colony in America. In the 
words of Mr. Matthew Page Andrews, it 
“was deliberately founded and nurtured on 
the most liberal political principles of the 
Elizabethan age, under the leadership of as 
great a group of Englishmen as ever upheld 
the ideals of a representative democracy capa- 
ble of progressive development.” We may not 
be able in every case to trace the English 
homes of those men; but even if we cannot 
do so, all honor should be paid to the too im- 
perfectly known names of Sir Edwin Sandys, 
George ‘Percy, Capt. Newport, Capt. Gosnold, 
Sir George Somers, Sir Thomas Gates and 
their associates. 

If we now cross England from east to west, 
a matter of one hundred miles or so, we reach 
a district in Lancashire that offers some points 
of ancestral interest to the visiting American, 
though its scenic attractions have been sadly 
marred by the encroachments of coal and 
iron. The redoubtable Capt. Myles Standish, 
the military leader of the Mayflower Pilgrims, 
was almost certainly born at Duxbury Hall, 
about twenty miles from Liverpool; and the 
old pew of the Standish family and their arms 
(with the “Cock argent, combed and wattled 
gules and all the rest of the blazon”) may 
still be seen in the church of Chorley, a small 
cotton-weaving town one and a half miles to 
the north. j 

Retracing our steps toward the south, we 
may pay a passing call on Liverpool, not as 
the port at which most Americans land, but 
as the home for five years of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. A wreath may well be left at “Mrs. 
Blodgett’s,” at 153 Duke Street; and those 
who wish further to Hawthorneize their asso- 
ciations with England will find ample oppor- 
tunity in his English Notebooks. Fifteen miles 
farther south is Chester, perhaps the most 
medievally picturesque town in England, 
which will excite especial interest in pilgrims 
from its namesake in Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont, Illinois, South Carolina 
and in other American states. We then enter 
the romantic principality of Wales, and after 
twelve miles or so find ourselves at Wrexham, 
indissolubly associated in American ears with 
the name of Elihu Yale: 


Born in America, in Europe bred. 
In Africa traveled and in Asia wed, 
Where long he lived and thrived; in 
London dead. 


About ten miles west of Wrexham stands 
Plas yn Yale, or Plas yn Ial, the modest old 
square-windowed manor house of the Yales, 
whence David, the father of Elihu, emigrated 
to Connecticut in 1637. Elihu was born at 
Boston, but when he was only four years old 
his father brought him to England, where he 
prospered exceedingly, ultimately becoming a 
governor of the East India Company. He is 
buried at the foot of the stately perpendicular 
tower of Wrexham Church, where his epitaph 
(already quoted) ends with the familiar lines, 
adapted from Shirley: : 


Where blest in peace, the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the silent dust. 


The church porch has been restored by Yale 
graduates in grateful remembrance of Yale’s 
timely aid to the college at New Haven 
(prompted by Cotton Mather) in the form of 
money, books and other values. 

_Yale suggests Harvard. So we may let our 
aéroplane drop us next at Stratford on Avon, 
near the centre of England, which “stands in 
the position of an ancient shrine, drawing a 
pilgrimage of modern origin.” Here even the 
most loyal of the sons of Harvard will first 
pay his pious duty to the sacred birth house, 
to the church in which rests the “honored 
bones” of Shakespeare, to the grammar school 
in which he acquired his “little Latin and less 
Greek,” to New Place and its mulberry, to 
Anne Hathaway’s cottage. Then, but not until 
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then, he may visit Harvard House, a half- 
timbered edifice of 1596, in which John Har- 
vard’s mother, Katharine Rogers, was born. 
And next he may step over to the Red House 
Hotel, where “Geoffrey Crayon’s throne and 
sceptre” are religiously preserved in the room 
where Washington. Irving penned his tribute 
to Stratford and its great townsman. There 
is a tradition that Robert and Katharine Har- 
vard were friends of Shakespeare; there is 
nothing in the dates to make it impossible. 

East Anglia has not hitherto ranked high 
as a Mecca for American pilgrims; but so 
much has been done lately in determining an 
authentic genealogy for Abraham Lincoln 
that his ancestral county of Norfolk will 
surely see many more transatlantic visitors in 
the future than it has seen in the past. Nor- 
wich, a place that well deserves a visit on its 
own account for the sake of its magnificent 
Norman cathedral and its other buildings of 
interest, is reached from London by a railway 
journey of three hours. Motorists may ap- 
proach it on good roads, either by way of 
Colchester and Ipswich or by way of Cam- 
bridge and Ely. At Norwich we already come 
in touch with the Lincoln tradition, for in the 
old church of St. Mary Coslany there is a 
mural tablet that refers to a gift of Thomas 
de Lingcole in 1298. For more definitely au- 
thentic associations we must, however, take 
the train to Kimberly (fourteen miles) and 
then follow a typical hedge-bordered English 
road that soon brings us within sight of the 
square tower of Hingham Church, some three 
or four miles to the east. The church is a fine 
late - decorated and perpendicular structure, 
containing some notable old monuments and 
stained glass. For the moment, however, our 
special interest centres in the bronze bust of 
Abraham Lincoln, placed here in 1919, be- 
cause: “In this parish for many generations 
lived the Lincolns, ancestors of the American 
Abraham Lincoln. To him, greatest of that 
lineage, many citizens of the United States 
have erected this memorial in the hope that 
for all ages, between that land and this land, 
there shall be ‘malice toward none, with char- 
ity for all.’” 

The relations between the two Hinghams, 
in England and America, are further borne 
witness to by the big granite boulder sent 
over by the daughter town in 1913, in ex- 
change for a special boulder that had long 
been used as a mounting stone by the horse- 
men of old Hingham. The Hingham ancestors 
of Abraham Lincoln, beginning with Robert 
Lincoln (died 1543), seem to have belonged 
to the class of prosperous yeomen, or minor 
gentry, to which England owes so much. 
Richard Lincoln, eldest son of a second 
Robert (died 1556), was married four times; 
and Mr. J: H. Lea and Mr. J. R. Hutchinson 
in their work on The Ancestry of Abraham 
Lincoln hazard the opinion that “the United 
States perhaps owes her Abraham Lincoln to 
the circumstance that a lonely Norfolk wid- 
ower some hundreds of years ago saw fit to 
solace himself with a fourth wife whose avar- 
ice was not less conspicuous than her virtue.” 
For Edward (died 1640), the eldest son of 
Richard, inherited but little of his father’s 
property; and it was his sixth son Samuel 
(1622-90) that emigrated in 1637, worked as 
a weaver and founded an American line, in 
the seventh generation of which was born 
Abraham Lincoln. The most recent researches 
into the lineage of Lincoln, carried on by 
Mr. Walter Rye, suggest that the Lincolns 
migrated to Hingham early in the sixteenth 
century from the neighborhood of Wroxham, 
a little farther to*the east. There was an 
Abraham Lincoln living at Norwich about 
1670. 

Cambridge and Oxford we must class with 
London as possessing, directly or indirectly, 
too many points of association for inclusion 
in a short article. But we must not ignore 
the fact that Cambridge University, through 
John Harvard, President Dunster and many 
other graduates, has a fair claim to be con- 
sidered the parent of higher education in the 
United States. “I have set an acorn,” said 
Sir Walter Mildmay, founder of Emmanuel 
College, to Queen Elizabeth, “which, when it 
becomes art oak, God alone knows what will 
be the fruit thereof.” 

If France be the next destination of our 
pilgrim, his last view of England may include 
a “shrine” of which he will soon find a dupli- 
cate in the spacious harbor of New York. For 
the “Monument to the Dover Patrol” com- 
memorates the joint work of the British and 
the American seamen in clearing the narrow 
seas of German mines and submarines; and 
the twin memorials stretch hands not only 
across but under the sea—a happy symbol of 
a profound and not merely a superficial 
friendship between Great Britain and America. 
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COOPERATION > 
By Alice A. Noyes 


“I HAVE TWO BUSY HANDS AND A FACE,” 


TICKED THE CLOCK, “AND FOREVER I RACE. 


I RUN HARD ALL DAY, BUT TRY AS 1 MAY 
| NEVER CAN STIR FROM THIS PLACE.” 








CHAIR, 


ANYWHERE ; 








“I'VE A BACK AND FOUR LEGS,” CREAKED THE 


“BUT IT’S NO USE TO GO ANYWHERE. 
1 CAN'T HEAR OR SEE; SO YOU WILL AGREE 
TO TRAVEL I HARDLY SHOULD DARE.” 


“YOU POOR HELPLESS THINGS!” SAID AN ELF 
AS HE TOOK THE CLOCK DOWN FROM THE SHELF. 
“IF YOU JUST DO YOUR SHARE, YOU CAN GO 


PULL TOGETHER—NOT EACH FOR HIMSELF!” 




















LAD Y’S-SLIPPER 


BY EMILY MILLET MORSE 


When Cinderella from the ball 
In such misfortune flew 
She did not dream a flower would grow 


Where she had dropped her shoe. 


But I have read in fairy tales 
(And they are always true!) 

That where that little shoe was found 
The lady’s-slipper grew. 


\ 


Now when I find that frail pink flower 
Each springtime brings anew, 

I know that flying through the wood, 
Some fairy’s dropped her shoe! 


o 9 
THE GADABOUT KITTEN 


BY ABIGAIL BURTON 


\ K J HEN little Jane’s grandmother was a 
little Jane herself and lived with her 
own grandmother in the country the 
most exciting events of the whole year were 
the quarterly meetings of the Quakers, or 
Society of Friends. Jane’s relatives were all 
Quakers, and they came to the meetings 
from near and far. 

There was always a great bustle of prep- 
aration among the families that were to 
entertain the visiting Friends. Spare cham- 
bers were opened and aired, and the pan- 
try shelves were stacked with cakes and 
pies and other good things. Jane liked to 
stand on the top step of the porch and see 
the guests arrive. The ladies always de- 
scended from the carriage with much set- 
tling of gray silk hoop skirts and many 
anxious glances at the immense bandboxes 
that they carried in their hands —a best 
bonnet in each box. 

She was happiest of all when the cousins 
from Baltimore came, for with them al- 
ways came Sarah, who was of her own 
age. How the two little girls flew into each 
other’s arms, and how hard it was to go 
to sleep the first night, because of all the 
interesting things they wanted to talk 
about! Of course they had to spend long 
hours sitting like two little mice in the 
meetinghouse, but there was also plenty of 
’ time for play. 

As soon as Jane heard, one spring, that 
quarterly meeting was to be held in Bal- 
timore she begged to go. When her family 
said yes she began eagerly to count up the 
many new things that she would have to 
tell Sarah. But the most delightful new 
thing that she intended to take to Sarah 
was Midget, the wise and funny kitten 
whose tricks made everyone laugh. She 
knew that Midget would enjoy the trip, 
for the kitten liked to go everywhere. 

“T wonder what Midget will think of 
the city ?” she said to herself. 

But when she spoke of taking the kitten 
to Baltimore grandmother said, “Certainly 
not!” Going to the store under Jane’s arm 
was one thing, but going to quarterly 
meeting was quite another. Jane explained 
it to Midget as well as she could, but she 
thought the kitten looked a little hurt. 


Jane tried to take her disappointment 
cheerfully, but it did seem hard that when she 
was about to start she could not find Midget 
anywhere to bid her good-by. She searched 
and called, but, though the whole family helped 
her, no Midget appeared. The coach was ready 
at the door; the train would not wait for a 
kitten to be found; and Jane was obliged to 
leave without a sight of her playmate. 

The journey was exciting. Jane enjoyed 
every moment of it. First there was the drive 
to the station. When the great engine came 
rushing in she shut’ -er eyes tight and declared 
it was fiercer than the turkey gobbler at 
home; but she soon forgot her fright in the 
pleasure of watching the trees and the tele- 
graph poles race by the window. 

In a little while grandmother and Aunt 
Mary opened the luncheon boxes and spread 
out fried chicken and cake. After that Jane 
curled up and tried to count the cows that 
whizzed by. The tenth cow looked misty and 
queer, and the eleventh one looked queerer 
still. Jane nodded until she bumped her nose 
sharply against the glass; then her head rolled 
over against the back of the plush seat. After 
that she did not know anything more until 
the brakeman called, “ Baltimore!” and she 
awoke to find that the train wasslowing down. 
Grandmother and Aunt Mary were making a 
great bustle with bundles and bandboxes. A 














little later she and Sarah were talking to each 
other as fast as their tongues could go. 

“O Sarah!” Jane cried when they were all 
unpacking their baggage a little later. “Thee 
should see my Midget! There never was such 
a kitten! If I could only have brought her 
with me!” ; 

“Jane, as the kitten is not here, thee may 
show them my new bonnet instead,” said 
grandmother with a smile. 

So little Jane, smiling, too, untied the larg- 
est bandbox. 

But the instant she put her hand under the 
lid she drew it back with a sharp little cry. 
Everyone ran to see what was the matter. 
And then there were many “Oh’s” and “Ah’s.” 
For there, fast asleep on top of the best 
bonnet, lay that gadabout kitten, Midget! 

“Dear, dear!” said grandmother as Jane 
and Sarah seized Midget joyfully. “She must 
have jumped in when my back was turned; 
then I clapped the top on without seeing her. 
But for that crack in the box she would have 
been smothered. What a kitten, I do say!” 

But she could not be angry when she 
looked at the little girls’ delighted faces and 
saw Midget arch herself and stretch and yawn 
as if she felt perfectly at home. 

Though the gadabout kitten greatly en- 
joyed that stolen visit, it was the last time 
she ever went to quarterly meeting. 
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There were many ‘‘ Oh’s’’ and ‘‘Ah’s”’ 


THE PEDDLER MAN 


BY M. T. SANDERS 
Oh, if | were the peddler man 
Who sells things in our town,’ 
I shouldn't patch my ragged coat 
With patches gray and brown. 
I'd gather up the autumn leaves, 
All splashed with gold and red, 
And make my patches all so gay 
I'd be a king instead! 


Oh, if I had the peddler’s bell 
That makes a weary sound, 
I'd ring it loud with might and main 
Till people’s hearts would bound, 
And everybody in our town 
Came dancing down the street — 
And skip and turn and laugh aloud 


To hear a song so sweet. 


Oh, if I had the peddler’s pack 
Of sugar things and toys, 

1 shouldn't take the pennies from 
The little girls and boys. 

But I should give to every child, 
And let the grown folks buy. 

I wish I were the peddler man, 
And he were merely I! 


o 9 


HOW JACK GOT INTO 
THE PULPIT 


BY ALICE W. HAMILTON 


ACK, the little fairy about whom this 

story is told, lived in a great wood. 

The wood was so full of birds and 
brooks and flowers that anyone would 
think Jack could have been perfectly 
happy playing there, but it was not so. He 
was a mischievous little fairy, and much 
of his time was spent in cutting unseemly 
capers. 

One of his favorite tricks was to hop on 
the back of any grasshopper that he 
chanced to meet in the field and take a 
wild ride over the waving tops of the 
grass. It always made the poor grasshop- 
per so tired that he could not hop again 
for several days. : 

One of the most daring of Jack’s tricks 
was to steal honey from the wild bees. One 
day he was very hungry for something 
sweet; the berries that he found did not 
satisfy him. 

“T must have honey,” he said to himself. 
“New honey, and nothing else.” 

Without more ado he made a quick trip 
(a bee line he called it in his mischievous 
glee) to a certain hollow tree near the 
edge of the wood. He was relieved to find 
that most of the bees were away gathering 
pollen; a few drones had stayed behind, 
but they were sound asleep. 

Grasping as much of the honeycomb 
as he could hold, he began a hasty retreat. 
But instantly there was a buzzing in the 
air; the little thief turned pale—he knew 
well enough what it meant. Glancing fear- 
fully over his shoulder as he fled, he saw 
a swarm of bees pursuing him. They had 
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| been in hiding to watch for a marauder, and 
| the bad fairy Jack had walked right into the 
| trap. 

Jack realized his great danger. He belonged 
| to a race of fairies without wings, and so he 
| could not save himself by flying. All at once 
he stumbled over a large grasshopper that 
was napping under a dock leaf. Dropping his 
ill-gotten gains, he leaped upon the grass- 
hopper’s back. 

“Hop!” he cried shrilly as he dug his heels 
into the creature’s side. 

But alas for Jack, it was a grasshopper that 
had been ridden so hard that very morning 
that he could do nothing but sit and rest. 
Jack knew well enough, too, who the rider 
had been. His heart sank. 

“Hop,” he begged, “and I’ll never play a 
trick on you again.” 

But the grasshopper only kicked feebly. 
“My fine fellow,” he said, “thanks to you, 
there are no hops left in me for to-day. I'll 
| hop for you to-morrow.” 
| Jack’s enemies were almost upon him. 
| “What on earth shall I do?” he thought. 
| The grasshopper spoke up suddenly. “Get 

into that flower,’ he said. “And be quick 
about it.” 

“What flower?” cried Jack. “Where, oh, 
where ?” 
| His eyes fell on a tall flower with a large 
| deep blossom that grew near by. With one 

bound he was off the grasshopper’s back and 
at the foot of the stalk; then, mounting rap- 

idly hand over hand, he gained the top and 
| vaulted over into the blossom. The flower 
| was so slippery inside that he slid instantly 
out of sight. 

The bees came hurrying up; but after they 
had buzzed round a while without finding 
Jack, they gave up the chase and went home. 

At last Jack decided that it would be safe 
for him to venture out again. But the. blossom 
was so slippery that he could not find a foot- 
hold anywhere, and he was not tall enough to 
catch hold of the edge. He had to stay where 
he was. 

And there in that flower he still is. The 
birds and the butterflies look after him; and 
the grasshoppers, forgetting how they once 
suffered at his hands, sit below and talk to 
him. But it is very hard, of course, to have 
to stay in one place all the time. 

As he grew taller his head and shoulders 
appeared above the edge of the blossom; he 
looked exactly like a preacher in a pulpit. In 
fact, he began to be called after a while 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 

As time went on he began to like his home 
better; and now, it is said, he often gathers a 
crowd of young fairies round him and tells 
them his story. He tells them that if he had 
been minding his own business instead of rob- 
bing bees and riding grasshoppers he would 
still be a free fairy. 

And it.is said also that on account of Jack’s 
preaching there are every year fewer mis- 
chievous fairies in fairyland. 


° °e 
LAME MARTHA WASHINGTON 


BY MARIAN C. GOWARD 








| 
| AN came back from school with inter- 
esting news. “We are going to give a 
| Washington play,” she told her mother. 
| “There'll be a good many characters. Tom 

Plummer is to be George Washington, Ned 
Pratt will be Washington’s servant, and 
Maude Saunders is to take the part of Martha 
Washington’s maid.” 

“And who is to be Martha Washington 

| herself ?” asked Mrs. Foster. 
| The little girl’s eyes danced. “I am!” she 

cried. “Do you wonder I’m overjoyed ?” 

Nan lived quietly with her mother in the 
| old farmhouse. She had never taken part in 
|a play before; in fact, she had never seen a 
| play. It seemed wonderful that she was actu- 

| ally going to act the part of Martha Wash- 
ington. 

Preparations for the great event were soon 
under way. The little girls began to sew on 
the costumes; the boys were kept busy mak- 
ing wigs and whittling swords for the general 
and his staff. There was a rehearsal every 


.| other afternoon. It was decided that on the 


day of the play the children should gather at 
the school for a last rehearsal. 

When that important day came round the 
sun rose yellow and clear. . 

“The weather man probably knew I was 
going to be Martha Washington,” said Nan 
joyfully. 

She was in such a hurry to get to school 
that she failed to notice a light skim of ice on 
the front steps. Alas for the future Martha 
Washington! A moment later she was sitting 
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on the ground with one foot crumpled under 
her. When Henry, the hired man, carried her 
into the house that foot dangled helplessly. 

“OQ mother! O mother!” Nan moaned. 
“How can a person with a sprained ankle take 
part in a play?” 

The little girl tried to be brave, but after 
the doctor had come and gone she hid her 
head beneath the blankets. 

“No one knows that part but me,” she said. 


oF . 


“And I-couldn’t bear to let anyone else be | 


Martha Washington anyway,” she added in a 
muffled voice. 
Henry saddled his horse and rode over to 


the schoolhouse with the bad news. The chil- | 


dren, in the midst of their last rehearsal, 
looked at one another in dismay. 

“Poor Nan!” they said sorrowfully, and 
then, “What shall we do?” 

“Let’s gather round the fire and talk it 
over,” said the teacher wisely. “There are only 
a few hours left, you know.” 


Meanwhile, Nan lay on the lounge by the | 


sitting-room window and stared out at the 
February landscape. She was wondering 
which of the girls would be chosen for her 
part. It would take one of the oldest girls in 
school, she thought, to learn the part at such 
short notice. 

“But what will she do for a costume?” Nan 
thought. “No; they'll have to choose a girl 
who is small enough to use my dress.” 

The last word came out with a little sob. 

All at once Nan began to blink. “I ought 
to be ashamed of myself,” she said. “And I do 


hope they’ll be able-to go on with the play— | 


so there!” 

Her mother, who was making candy in the 
hope of cheering the invalid, overheard the 
brave words and smiled with relief. 

The play was scheduled to begin at three 
o’clock. At a little after two Nan sat up on 
the lounge and shaded her eyes with her hand. 

“T see some black specks moving up the 
hill,” she called. “The other children must be 
coming for my costume.” She tried to say 
that last sentence in a cheerful voice. 

Nearer and nearer the black specks drew; 
they seemed to be hurrying. 

“Tt’s Tom Plummer,” said Nan, peering 
out, “and- Maude Saunders and Ned Pratt, 





and—why, what in the world is that they are | 


bringing with them? Look! They’re pushing | — 
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something.” 

Mrs. Foster came and looked, but she was 
as much puzzled as Nan. Just then the visitors 
were shut off from view by a hedge. 

“They must be coming to the back door,” 


said Nan, who had forgotten her trouble in | 


her curiosity. 


Presently there was a loud knock at the | 


back door. Leaving the sitting-room door 
open, Mrs. Foster went out to answer the 
knock, while Nan listened with might and 
main. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Foster!” she heard 
Tom Plummer’s voice say. “We have come 
to carry Martha Washington down to the 
schoolhouse.” 

“Martha Washington?” Mrs. Foster re- 
peated a little uncertainly, but before she 
could say more a joyful voice interrupted her. 

“Here she is! Here’s Martha Washington 
in the sitting room. But how are you going 
to carry her?” 

“We'll show you,” Tom Plummer called 
back, and instantly there was a sound of 
thumping and scraping and tramping.. 

Nan was sitting up with very red cheeks 


when the procession entered. Tom Plummer | 
came last. He was pushing solemnly before | 


him—a baby carriage! 

“Oh!” cried Nan. 

“Tt’s the Shea twins’ carriage, you know.” 

“O mother, may I go?” Nan cried. . 

Mrs. Foster hesitated, but the children 
struck in with an eager chorus. 

“The twins are extra big babies, you know, 
Mrs. Foster.” 


“So of course they had to have an extra big 


carriage.” 


“And Nan is extra small, and the back door | 


opens right out on the ground.” 


“And,” said Tom solemnly, “we'll wheel | 
her most carefully, one pushing and two | 


walking on each side.” 

“The teacher and the big boys will lift her 
to the stage,” added Ned Pratt. 

“And she can be in the play without mov- 
ing,” finished Maude Saunders. “We've fixed 
all that.” 

“O mother, let me go!” Nan cried again. 

And so it came about that a strange proces- 
sion was presently winding down the hill to 
the village. Two boys pushed a large baby 
carriage; two girls walked in front of it, and 
a boy and a girl marched on either side. In 
the carriage, bundled up to her ears, sat lame 
Martha Washington. 
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FEBRUARY 


When crystal patterns 
coat the windowpane 
While February’s 
whirling blizzards blow, 
Wield shovel, brush and 
broom with might and main 
To keep the walks and 
doorways clear of snow. 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN 




















SHOOTING A WELL 


OMETHING very unusual was going on at 
S the old oil well. Three or four men with a 

spring wagon were there; the pump had been 
removed, and two of the men were peering down 
into the pipe. Although not a gusher, it had at first 
been a good, flowing well. But after a few months 
the flow had grown less and less until it stopped 
altogether. Then a pump had been installed and 
for a long time kept the oil flowing. At last, how- 
ever, even the pump brought no oil. I had heard 
that the well was to be abandoned. 

Having tied my horse to a tree, I walked over 
to the well. The men were evidently getting ready 
for serious work; there were several cans full of 
some liquid, which they were handling tenderly. 

When all was ready, the longest can was lowered 
into the well. Down, down it went while the men 
waited quietly. 

I asked one of them what they were doing. 

“We are shooting this well,” he answered. “It 
has stopped paying, and we hope that by setting 
off a charge of nitroglycerin down below we may 
break things so that there will be a good flow 
of oil again.” 

I was too busy to stay longer; so I drove on 
down the road. But as I rode I found myself un- 
consciously straining my ears for the sound of the 
explosion. I was disappointed, however, for I 
heard no sound. But although no sound reached 
my ears, the explosion came at the proper time 
down in the heart of the earth. What a terrible 
ripping and rending there must have been! 

When the vibrations had died away in the bowels 
of the earth, there was an oozing and trickling as 
if the lifeblood had begun to run from the terrible 
wound within. And truly it was so, for when the 
pump was installed again and the power connected 
the precious oil rose and poured out, barrel after 
barrel. 

Those things I learned when I again drove past 
the old well in the field; and as I drove on, con- 
sidering the event, I thought that there are more 
wells than oil wells. There are the wells of the 
human heart; and those sometimes fail to flow 
just as the oil wells do. And when they fail the 
Master sometimes sees fit in his wisdom to “shoot 
the well” of the human heart. It seems cruel some- 
times, those broken plans and crushed hopes. How 
many torn hearts there are in the world! And the 
Master has thought best to have it so in every 
case. But, oh, how rich is the oil of love and sym- 
pathy and kindness, and how full is the stream 
that flows from those broken hearts! If breaking 
the heart brings grief, surely the “oil of gladness” 
that flows at last will soothe and heal the wounded 
heart; and in the joy that follows we shall not 
remember the grief. 
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THE LIE 


‘*¥T simply wasn’t true,” said Kate in puzzled 
[sseus “‘What do you suppose made her 
tell me such a thing when there wasn’t the 
least need to?’’ As Lucy laughed she caught her- 
self up. ‘‘Oh, you know perfectly well what I mean! 
Of course there can’t ever be any need of a lie. 
But there was not even the excuse of cowardice 
for this one. It was just an offhand invention cas- 
ually thrown into the conversation. When I asked 
her Mrs. MacVane’s opinion all she had to do was 
to say she didn’t know. What could have possessed 
her to invent such a tissue of fibs? When I spoke 
to Mrs. MacVane and began to thank her for her 
appreciation; of our efforts I found she’d never 
said a word about it to anyone. Emilia must have 
made it all up on the spur of the moment. I’ve sus- 
pected before that Emilia was careless about facts, 
but anything like this—well, it’s the end of every- 
thing between Emilia and me. I’ve nouse for a —”’ 
“Don’t call her that! Please, Kate! She is, in 
one sense; but in another she isn’t anything so 
seriously bad, and I do hope you won’t avoid her. 
Did you tell Mrs. MacVane?”’ 
“‘No, though I hardly know why. I can’t see 
how you can excuse her, Lucy. You’d cut your 
tongue out of course before you’d fib, yourself.” 
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‘“‘That’s right; say ‘fib’ instead of ‘lie,’” said 
Lucy, with one of her sudden warm smiles. “That’s 
what Emilia calls it to herself, I’m sure; she would 
think that important lies are lies, but she doesn’t 
feel that little ones are wicked.” 

“But, Lucy —” 

“Hush, hush, my child! I’m a rock-ribbed truth- 
teller, just as you are. I wouldn’t defend Emilia if 
you hadn’t shown that you meant to stop being 
friends with her. She has a fault, and it’s a serious 
fault; but she’s worth trying to help. And, Kate, 
in one sense it’s the ruinous extreme of a virtue. 
She told you that yarn to please you —” 

“Please me!” 

“And to encourage you when she saw that you 
needed encouragement and were hoping to find 
it in Mrs. MacVane’s opinion. By the way, when 
you’d explained to Mrs. MacVane she did agree 
with you, didn’t she? And say nice things?” 

“*Yes, she was a dear; but that doesn’t alter the 
point.” 

“It doesn’t in our minds, but it would in Emilia’s. 
She was sure that was how Mrs. MacVane felt. 
She’d think she didn’t falsify anything essential, 
but merely anticipated what Mrs. MacVane would 
say.” 

“Luey Lyndon, I can’t believe it’s you talking! 
As if that justified a lie!” 

“It didn’t,” conceded Lucy. “But I’m trying to 
put myself in Emilia’s place. Haven’t you noticed, 
Kate, that she’s the kindest person that ever came 
into our set? She says the prettiest, sweetest things 
and means them. She gasps sometimes at our 
bluntness, which seems to her cruelty —” 

“She needn’t! We understand one another.” 

“Yes; often we understand well enough not to 
mind, and when we do mind, to forgive. But there’s 
quite a little forgiving to be done,—admit that 
there is, Kate,—and sore spots are made that take 
a long time to heal. We’re cruel with our tongues 
sometimes even to our dearest friends ; but Emilia 
never is.” 

“But if you can’t trust what she says —” 

“‘We can trust her heart; she’s good and loving. 
And if without being cruel we can make her un- 
derstand how much we want to trust her word, 
too! Besides, if we are going to be hard because 
we are truthful, we are lowering our own best 
virtue.” 

“We, hard, indeed! I may be, but you’ve a heart 
like a pudding! All right, Lucy, I’ll admit that 
with her fibs eliminated Emilia would be a dar- 
ling! You can tell her I said so; but mind you add 
that she’s neither a darling nor a friend of mine 
unless they are!” 

“I will,” said Lucy soberly. 
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TWO GULLIBLE QUAIL 


WAS hunting for a good picnic ground along 

the edge of upper Barnegat Bay, says a con- 

tributor to Bird-Lore, when I heard a quail 
give the bobwhite call a little distance away in 
the scattered pine timber. I sat down behind a 
tree and whistled the female note, which brought 
a quick answer that was repeated several times. 
Then I saw the bird run across an open patch of 
sand, as if he had not correctly placed the call. 

Another whistle, low and very short, brought 
him like a cannon ball right past my face, which 
I firmly believe he would have struck if he had 
not recognized me as a possible enemy in time. 
Supposing that the bird would leave at once, I 
stood up and was much surprised to hear another 
bobwhite calling close behind me. Quickly step- 
ping into the bushes, I flushed him and then re- 
turned to the picnic party. 

Now and then I made a poor attempt at a call, 
and before long a movement in the grass caught 
my eye, and two male quail appeared, one behind 
the other, running at remarkable speed. In and 
out and round the bushes they dodged, one fol- 
lowing the other unerringly, but without being 
able to lessen the distance between them, which 
for fully two minutes was just about one foot. 
They ignored the picnic party entirely and came 
within a few feet of the bright fire that the pic- 
nickers had lighted. The agility of the birds and 
the length of time they kept up the pace were 
astounding. 

At last one chased the other a reasonable dis- 
tance away and then returned to within a few 
yards of me and whistled happily. I felt the least 
bit sorry at having deceived him and did not an- 
swer for a time. Again and again he called “bob- 
white,’ and the other answered from a distance. 
That would excite the first quail, and he would 
come running to within about ten feet of me. He 
would then fly away perhaps twenty yards and 
run back very quickly. 

The only time the two birds were silent was 
when a bald eagle chased a fish hawk, screaming 
over the tops of the trees. After that one call 
brought them both into low trees pretty close to 
the picnic fire where they called until night came 
on, refusing to be driven away for any length of 


time. 
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MORE ABOUT THE ARROWHEAD 


READER who sawour account of the singular 
A arrowhead mark on the San Bernardino 
Mountains in California, and who is an old 
resident of that part of the country, writes us an 
interesting letter in which he gives us his expla- 
nation of the origin of the mark. 

The soil within the arrowhead, he writes, is 
what we term wash gravel—that is, a white sand 
and gravel. The vegetation that covers the arrow- 
head is the same as that found in the washes in 
the valley, mainly different varieties of sage, all 
of which are more or less white or gray. The soil 
outside the arrowhead is the reddish loam that is 


so characteristic of the country that surrounds 
San Bernardino, Riverside and Redlands; and the 
vegetation upon it is generally termed greasewood, 
although I understand that it is not the true grease- 
wood. It has a dark green foliage, and the contrast 
between the soil and the vegetation of the arrow- 
head and the soil and the vegetation of the rest of 
the mountain is very marked. 

My conclusion as to the cause of the arrowhead 
is as follows: Many years ago, probably several 
hundred, the Indians excavated in the face of the 
mountain the shape of their natural emblem, the 
arrowhead, and then filled it in with gravel that 
they brought up from the Santa Ana or the Cojon 
wash at the foot of the mountain. Their aim was 
to mark the hot-water springs below. Those springs 
and mud baths have a great medicinal value and 
in fact are among the few springs that carry 
sodium arsenite. 

While we are on the subject, let us add that the 
contributor who sent in the original article was 
wrong in declaring that the trains that cross the 
San Bernardino range near the arrowhead pre- 
viously run through Death Valley. The railway 
passes through miles of desert country before 
reaching the mountains, but the real Death Valley 
lies considerably farther north. 
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THE GUILD OF THE WASHER- 
WOMEN 


CLOSER corporation than that formed by the 
A washerwomen in old Madrid can scarcely 
be conceived. A curious dispatch in the 
Boston Herald tells what measures those vigorous 
ladies take to secure their monopoly and to disci- 
pline their members. We quote: 

They do all their washing along the banks of 
the Manzanares River. Some of the women have 
been in the profession more than forty years, not, 
however, as full-fledged washerwomen. Before any 
woman is permitted to undertake work on her 
Own account she has to serve an apprenticeship 





For a distance of two miles along the shores of the 
shallow Manzanares River may be seen the busy 
washerwomen. Behind them are the drying 
clothes and above is the royal palace 


of several years. An annoying reception meets 
any newcomer with a bundle of linen to wash. All 
kinds of insults are hurled at her by the “regu- 
lars,’ her linen disappears as if by magic, and she 
is able to find it again only after a long search—if 
at all. 

The experienced washerwomen assert that no 
woman learns how to wash properly until she has 
passed her fortieth year. Until then she must work 
as an assistant to others. When she starts business 
for herself she at once takes apprentices and rap- 
idly amasses a modest fortune. It seems, however, 
that they never retire to enjoy their riches. The 
call of the tub is too strong for them to desert the 
Manzanares until the final summons comes. 
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A MAIDEN SPEECH 


ANY people do not enjoy talking in public 

—a class to which Mr. H. M. Tomlinson 

seems to belong. In his book Old Junk he 
describes how he felt when he once addressed a 
meeting. 

The night came, he says, as at last I began to 
fear that it would. My brief notes were in my 
pocket, for I had resolutely put from me the dis- 
honorable and barren safety of a written lecture. 
In the train—how cold was the night!—I wished I 
had gone more fully into the matter. Slightly shiv- 
ering, I tried to recall the dry humor of those care- 
fully prepared opening sentences, which shortly 
would prove to my audience that.I had their meas- 
ure and was at ease. 

But those delicate sentences had broken some- 
how. They were shards, and not a glitter of humor 
was sticking to the fragments. 

I felt that I should far rather approach one of 
those towns in France where you were likely to 
run into a company of Uhlans than go to that lec- 
ture hall. No doubt, too, my friend had explained 
to them what a clever fellow I was, in order to 
get some reflected glory out of it. Then it would 
serve him right ; there would be two of us. 

The hall was nearly full. What surprises you is 
to find so many ladies present—a very disquieting 
fact entirely unforeseen. They sit in the front rows 
and, evidently in a tranquil, alert and mirthful 
mind, wait for you to begin. I;could hear their 
leisurely converse and occasional subdued laugh- 
ter (about what?) even where, in a sort of lucid 
calm, indifferent to my fate, I was handing my hat 
and my coat to my friend in a room behind the 
platform. 

As we got upon the platform, the chairman told 
them something about me,—I don’t know what,— 
but when I looked up it was to find, like the soul 
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in torment, that a multitude of bodiless eyes had 
fixed me—eyes intent, curious, passionless. 

“TI call upon —” said the chairman. 

I stood up. The sound of my voice uplifted in 
that silence was the most startling sound I have 
ever heard. Shortly after that came the paralyzing 
discovery that it is a gift to be ablejto think while 
hundreds of people wait patiently to see what the 
thought is like when it comes. This made my brow 
hot. There was a boy in an Eton suit, sitting in 
front with his legs apart; he was grinning at me 
through his spectacles. How he got there I do not 
know. I think he was the gift of the gods; his 
smile so annoyed me that I forgot myself, which 
saved me. I just talked to that boy. 

Once there was loud laughter. Why? It is inex- 
plicable. I talked for about an hour. About what? 
Heaven knows. The chairman kindly let me out 
through a side entrance. 
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HOW THE DUCHESS OF WELLING - 
TON LEARNED OF WATERLOO 


NREQUITED love always excites our sym- 
| pathy. A striking instance of it is told in an 

unpretentious book of reminiscences by a 
little-known Englishwoman, Miss C. L. H. Demp- 
ster. The story is all the more interesting because 
the unappreciative gentleman in the case is no 
less person tiian the Duke of Wellington. 

Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie, writes Miss Dempster, 
was on terms of the most intimate friendship with 
Kitty Pakenham, the girl whom the Duke of Wel- 
lington married but did not love. At the time of 
which I speak all Europe was on the qui vive, for 
Napoleon was already in Belgium, and the duke 
was in Brussels with eighty thousand men. Every- 
one felt that the campaign must be decisive. Ru- 
mors were rife, and the duchess was wretchedly 
anxious. Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie happened to be 
engaged on that evening to dine with her cousins, 
the Probys. At six o’clock in the evening she 
stepped into her chariot and left Bruton Street. 
She had not got three streets farther before she 
fell in with a great crowd, shouting and apparently 
mad with joy. The mail coach came in sight. It 
was covered with flags and laurel branches ana 
with people, who cried, “A great victory!” Mrs. 
Stewart Mackenzie pulled the checkstring and 
told the coachman to drive back to Bruton Street. 
Running upstairs, she found the duchess eating a 
melancholy cutlet in the back drawing-room. 

“T congratulate you, my dearest Katherine! 
Your hero is safe, and he has won a glorious vic- 
tory.” 

“Oh, tell me! How do you know?” 

“Half London knows by this time. I have seen 
the Portsmouth Mail. It is covered with flags and 
laurels, and the people are out of their minds with 
joy.” 

“But how can you tell that the duke is safe?” 

‘‘My dear woman, let me tell you that I saw the 
Trafalgar Mail come into London. There was 
shouting enough then; but the laurels were all 
shrouded with erépe! Victory was ours at Trafal- 
gar, but Nelson was dead! To-night there is not 
an inch of crépe to be seen anywhere; your hero 
of a hundred battlefields, who has defeated Napo- 
leon, is alive!” 

The duchess sat down and wept. She cried tears 
of excitement in which there was also an element 
of pain. 

““My dearest Mary,’ she said, “I know too well 
how it will be. He will not write to me, though he 
ought to know that I could not survive his death 
or his disaster.” 

Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie said as many kind and 
reassuring things as she could think of and then 
went to dine at Lord Proby’s. In bed that night 
she promised herself to be even with the duchess’s 
husband and to apply a salve to that ever-rankling 
wound in the heart of the unloved wife. The next 
morning she wrote to the duke a letter full of con- 
gratulations on the victory of Waterloo. She ex- 
pressed anxiety about the fate of a young friend, 
Capt. ——. Was he killed? Was he wounded? Was 
he safe? She would be so grateful if the duke 
would in one line set her mind at ease. ‘But write 
it rather to the duchess and to Bruton Street, for 
I go to Brighton to-morrow, and my movements 
are rather uncertain. In this way your report 
(whether good or bad) cannot fail to reach me.” 

Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie kept her secret and 
went to Brighton for a pretty long visit. When she 
returned, the duchess met her. “Congratulate me, 
my dearest Mary; my hero is all that is kind. You 
said that he would write. He has written! and I 
am such a happy woman. By the way, there is a 
message for you in the letter. He bids me tell you 
that young —— never had a scratch and never was 
better in his life.’ That was how the good news 
came to Bruton Street. 
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THE YELL OF THE MAHOUT 


N extraordinary encounter with a tiger is 

described in the Wide World Magazine by 

Mr. G. H. Heap. He was hunting in Assam 

and, seated on an elephant with the mahout, or 

‘driver, in front of him, was going leisurely along 

when he saw in the bushes the track of some ani- 

mal. I was carefully following the track, he says, 

when out of a dense clump of grass walked a 
beautiful, full-grown tiger. 

The tiger had just killed a large deer and started 
to feed. On being disturbed he had strolled out to 
investigate. He stopped not more than twenty 
yards in front of the elephant, stood broadside on 
and assumed an air of contemptuous indifference. 

When the mahout whispered “ Maro! maro!” 
(Shoot! shoot!) it took me a moment to collect 
myself. However, I scored a hit just behind the 
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right shoulder. The tiger’s air of indifference now 
disappeared; he gave a great leap into the air to 
a spot about a hundred yards away, where he 
again stood broadside on in a patch of half-burnt 
thatch. 

I had only three cartridges left, and I fired each 
one without the tiger’s moving an inch or even 
turning his head. The only reason I can offer for 
such strange conduct is that he was suffering from 
the shock of the first bullet. The last three shots 
must all have been misses. 

The situation was now serious, for I was with- 
out a single cartridge, and the tiger, turning his 
head now and then to lick his wound, was still 
standing there very much alive. While I hurriedly 
discussed our predicament with the agitated ma- 
hout I took my eye for a moment off the tiger, and 
on looking again I found that he had disappeared. 
Realizing then that it was a case of the hunter’s 
being hunted, I told the mahout to start for home. 

He had no sooner turned the elephant’s head 
than out rushed the tiger. With a great roar, he 
came straight for the elephant, which promptly 
took fright and started to bolt. The mahout’s 
attention was divided between striving to get the 
terrified elephant under control and shouting at 
the tiger with all the power of his lungs. That 
proved his value in shikar (hunting) work, for the 
unearthly noise he made was the means of our 
salvation. 

The tiger was only a single leap away, and in 
imagination Fcould almost feel his huge teeth in 
my flesh when the frantic mahout gave a perfectly 
terrific yell. In a flash the tiger turned, and the 
mahout, quick to take advantage of the almost 
unbelievable result of his outcry, continued shout- 
ing until the beast disappeared. It seems rémark- 
able that such a ferocious beast should have been 
scared by the mahout’s yells, but it is a fact that 
many wild animals will bolt on hearing an unusual 


noise. 
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ARTIFICIAL FLIES 


HE feathered flies used in fishing for trout, 
salmon and bass are not, as many persons 
suppose, always copies of natural insects. 
Many of them merely follow conventional pat- 
terns. Many of the patterns are ancient; one at 
least goes back probably to Roman and Grecian 
times. At any rate it is known that the Macedoni- 
ans wrapped purple Phoenician wool round a hook 
and then added a feather from a cock’s neck. That 
was a purple-bodied red hackle—a fly that is used 
to-day. The fly is certainly two thousand years old 
and varies only in body coloring from the standard 
red hackle. Many of our standard patterns for 
trout flies are hundreds of years old. It is not un- 
likely that Izaak Walton had in-his book much the 
same assortment of artificial flies as that of any 
modern angler. 

Some of our trout flies were invented by noted 
men and have interesting histories. We have, for 
example, the professor, which is sonamed because 
Prof. Wilson, (Christopher North) invented it. 
Prof. Wilson, who was a skillful fly fisherman, had 
the bad luck on one of his trips to lose his tackle 
book But he did have in his pocket some bare 
hooks. He twisted the petals of buttercups round 
the shank of the hook and, taking mottled, half- 
dried leaves for wings, secured them to the hook 
with ravelings from his stocking. The fly proved 
most successful and was copied by Scottish fly- 
tiers. Such is the story, and it is certainly true 
that the professor has a body of yellow exactly 
the color of buttercups and a mottled wing not 
unlike a half-dried leaf. ‘The bright red tail is said 
to have been added by tackle makers. 

The jenny lind is a standard bass fly named by 
an admirer of the famous singer. The jewell fly 
was the invention of Thaddeus Norris, a famous 
old-time American angler; it was so named in 
compliment to his guide, Leonard Jewell. Another 
of our most successful American flies, the par- 
machene belle, was invented by a noted Canadian 
and Maine guide, Danforth, and named for the 
lake he loved. The celebrated salmon fly, the Jock 
Scott, bears the name of Lord Jock Scott of Scot- 
Jand. The coachman is regarded by American fish- 
ermen as perhaps the most alluring of all the flies 
made on conventional patterns. It was invented 
by Tom Bosworth, the royal coachman of three 
British monarchs. Bosworth was the most noted 
whip of his time and once, when driving a four- 
in-hand at a gallop through the streets of London, 
won a wager by flicking a pipe from the mouth of 
a pedestrian with his long whip without touching 
the face of the smoker. Bosworth was equally 
skillful with the rod and originated the coachman, 
so named because of the inventor’s occupation. 
The tackle shops sell a variation of the original 
pattern—called the royal coachman—that has a 
band of scarlet round the body. 
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THE LIVING BUDDHA’S NEW BED 


WO palaces were not enough. The Hutukhtu, 

or Living Buddha, head both of the church 

and of the state in Mongolia, wanted more. 

Writing in Harper’s Magazine, Mr. Roy Chapman 

a tells what the discontented god built for 
third. 

The Hutukhtu seemed to feel that it became his 
Station as a ruling monarch to have a foreign 
house with foreign furniture. Of course he never 
intended to live in it, but other kings had useless 
palaces, and why should not he? Therefore, a Rus- 
Sian atrocity of red brick was erected a half mile 
or so from his other dwellings. The furnishings 
became a matter of moment, and my friend, Mr. 
Lucander, who was temporarily in the employ 
of the Mongolian government, was intrusted with 
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the task of attending to the intimate details. The 
selection of a bed was most important, for even 
Living Buddhas have to sleep sometimes and can- 
not always be blessing adoring subjects or playing 
jokes on their ministers of state. With consider- 
able difficulty a foreign bed was purchased in 
Peking and brought across the seven hundred 
miles of plains and desert to the red-brick palace 
on the banks of the Tola River. 

Mr. Lucander superintended its installation in 
the Hutukhtu’s boudoir and himself turned cham- 
bermaid. As this was the first time he had ever 
made a bed for a living god, he arranged the spot- 
less sheets and turned down the covers with the 
greatest care. When all was done to his satisfac- 
tion he reported to one of the Hutukhtu’s minis- 
ters that the bed was ready. Two lamas, high 
dignitaries of the church, were the inspection com- 
mittee. They agreed that it looked all right, but 
the question was, how did it feel? Mr. Lucander 
waxed eloquent on the “springiness” of the 
springs and assured them that no bed could be 
better; that this was the bed par excellence of all 
the beds in Peking. The lamas held a guttural 
consultation and then announced that before the 
bed could be accepted it must be tested. There- 
fore, without more ado each lama in his dirty 
boots and gown laid his unwashed self upon the 
bed and bounced up and down. The result was sat- 
isfactory except to Mr. Lucander and the sheets. 
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THE DANGEROUS VINE TRELLIS 


ANAGING wives and henpecked husbands 
M are not uncommon in China, in spite of 
the subordinate position that women are 
supposed to occupy in that country. A consider- 
able part of the humor of the Chinese is concerned 
with households where the woman is master; one 
popular story, quoted by a writer in the Open 
Court, is as follows: 

A district magistrate was sitting in his court, 
trying cases. When the chief clerk appeared and 
took his seat the magistrate saw that his face was 
full of scratches; so he asked him, “‘What have 
you done to your face?” 

“Yesterday evening,” replied the man, ‘‘I was 
sitting under my vine trellis, enjoying the cool 
breeze, when all at once a gust of wind overturned 
the trellis, which fell upon me and scratched my 
face.”’ 

But the magistrate did not believe the story. 
“Evidently these are scratches of finger nails,’’ 
he said. “I am sure that you had a quarrel with 
your wife and were scratched by her. Is it not so?” 

“Sir, you have guessed right,” said the clerk 
blushing. 

“Is your wife such a dangerous person?” in- 
quired the magistrate. “I shall avenge you by 
summoning your wife before my tribunal and 
giving her a good thrashing.” 

Just as he uttered those words his own wife 
came rushing in from the next room and said, 
“Whom are you going to beat?” 

The magistrate hurriedly said to his attendants, 
“The sitting is adjourned. Leave the hall quickly. 
My vine trellis may collapse at any moment!” 
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HE NAILED HIMSELF UP FIRMLY 


HE man who “painted himself into a corner” 

when he was renewing the kitchen floor has 

been excelled in unwariness by a citizen of 
Oak Harbor, Ohio. We agree with the Chicago 
Tribune, which tells the story, in thinking that he 
got himself into a much more distressing predica- 
ment than his famous predecessor. 

Instead of getting up on the roof that he was 
making, John stood on a timber in the attic and 
thrust his head up between two rafters, in order 
to nail on some boards. Having driven his last 
nail, he tossed the hammer to the ground, and 
then discovered that he had placed the boards so 
close together that he could not withdraw his head 
from between them. Imagination shrinks from con- 
templating what John must have gone through 
while he was being released. 


es 
A PICKER BY TRADE 


WITTY convict is unusual. The London 
Morning Post tells of one such fellow, how- 
ever—a man whom Capt. Spencer, senior 

missionary of the Church Army, once visited in 
his cell. 

“Well, my man,” said the captain, “and what 
do you do when you are out at work ?”’ 

“Well,” replied the convict in a philosophic 
manner, “in spring I picks peas, in summer I picks 
fruit, in autumn I picks ’ops, and in the winter I 
picks pockets.” 

“And what happens then ?”’ 

“Then,” continued the convict, “they takes me 
up and sends me in ’ere, an’ I picks oakum.” 
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A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER 


N amusing example of tit for tat between an 
A American and an Englishman of a type 
more common in farce than in real life is 
related in the Boston Transcript—to the credit of 
the quick-witted American. 

“Aw—it must be—aw—very unpleasant,” said 
the Englishman, “for you to be—aw—governed by 
people whom you wouldn’t awsk to dinner.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied the American; “no 
more so than for you to be governed by people 
who wouldn't ask you to dinner.” 
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1. CENTRAL ACROSTIC 

Fourteen words are indicated in the a my ho| 
list. When they have been guessed correctly an 
placed one below the other, the central letters, 
read downward, will spell the name of a character 
who comes into prominence every year. Well- 
known flowers, a tall bird, a Northern state, a 
little flower, another flower, a number, a gem, a 
fruit, a wild animal, a seat, a man’s name, a gar- 
ment, a coin, a girl’s name. 


2. CONDENSED GEOGRAPHY 

Twenty-eight geographical names, containing 
one hundred and eighty-three letters in all, can be 
written in a straight line with only a hundred and 
seventeen letters. They are: a county in England, 
one of the United States, a city in Japan, a city in 
Canada, one of the United States, another of the 
United ‘States, a capital in the United States, a 
city in New York, one of the United States, a city 
in one of the Sandwich Islands, a city in Switzer- 
land, one of the United States, another of the 
United States, a province in Canada, a capital in 
America, a city in Portugal, a large lake, a river 
in North America, a ee) of mountains in South 
America, a city in the Middle West, a city in Ger- 
many, a famous island country, a town in Massa- 
chusetts, a town where a renowned battle was 
recently fought, a town in Scotland, an island in 
Maine, one name for a large island near England, 
a country in Asia. Kent is the first name. How 
does the whole line run? 


3. BIRDS IN A PEN 
Reading from one square to another, backward, 
forward, upward, downward, straight or diago- 
nally, but not using the contents of any square 
twice in the same word, how many birds can you 
find in the pen? 
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4. RIDDLE 
There’s a certain fine, sizable fish, 
Often seen on a broad dinner dish— 
Behead him quite near 
A wharf or a pier, 
And he’ll turn to another fine fish. 


5. MISSING-VOWEL BLOCK 
By placing the vowel e or double e at the proper 
points in the first letter block a sentence can be 
made. You may put the vowel either before or after 
the letters. The end of a line does not necessarily 
mean the end of a word. Use i in the same way 
in the second block, and make another sentence. 
WHNTHYLF WNTRYSTH 
TNWJRSYT SBRGHTNG 
HS THRMNF HTWTHCYS 
LTKNRGRT GHNGWNDS 


6. GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE 


Behead and curtail a city in Holland, rearrange 
the letters, and find scrutinized; a city in Italy, 
and find a number; a city in Spain, and find help; 
a city in Scotland, and find a sandy heap; a sea- 
ye in France, and find part of a stove; a city 
n England, and find tumultuous gatherings; a 
city in Italy, and find the abbreviation of one of 
the United States. 


7. TWO CHARADES 
My first is a ruler of a land 
And bears a slim rod in his hand; 
My second holds a rod, and he 
Finds living easiest near the sea. 
They both are known in songs and tales; 
The wealth of both is weighed in scales. 
My whole is gorgeous as my first, 
And like my second takes 
A living by his own hard toil 
From rivers, seas and lakes. 
Swift as an arrow, and as keen, 
That feathered whole is often seen. 


a first is a tenth of a coin, in a way, 

hough without it the coin is complete. 

You will find in my first coffee, sausage and silk, 
And sawdust and cotton and wheat. 

My second you’ll find on the road, on the hill, 

n houses all over the land; 


Now in fruits, now in wells, now in lanes, now 
in creeks, 
And often—quite small—on a hand. 
Opaque is my whole, and solid—and still 
You can see through it plainly whenever 
you will. = 


Puzzle No. 4in the issue of The Companion for 
September 23 continues to rouse interest. Several 
correspondents write that they have made from 
the word Washington more than two hundred 
words, — plurals and proper nouns. Au- 
other correspondent has limited herself by several 
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strict rules and still has-succeeded in making a 
long list. She rejected all proper nouns, all plurals 
formed - adding s, all participles formed by add- 
ing ing (that is, if the present tense of the verb had 
already been made), and still was able to get one 
hundred and fifty-five words out of Washington. 


Answers to Puzzles in December 2 Issue 


1. Linnet—dinner. Owl—awe. Crane—Frank. 
2. A Merry Christmas to you! 

3. Claws. Cattle. 
4. 
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5. Compass. 








AN “EVENING OUT” IN LABRADOR | 


HE Annals of a Labrador Harbor, by Mrs. | 
Wilfred T. Grenfell and Miss Katie Spal- | 
ding, begin by saying that the advertisement 

of Newfoundland as “the coolest country on the 

Atlantic seaboard in summer’’ is all too painfully 

true. As the reader follows the chronicle from June 

to January he concludes that the country continues 
to use coal in the winter. For January 15, for ex- 
ample, the entry reads: 

The journey to Nameless Cove was all that I 
had hoped for, with a little more thrown in to make 
weight. Clear and shining, with glittering white 
snow below and sparkling blue sky above, the day 
promised fair in spite of a mercury standing at ten 
degrees below zero; so anumber of komatiks from 
the Mission started merrily forth. Everything went 
well, and we reached Nameless Cove without ad- 
venture ; but at sundown the wind rose. When we 
left at ten o’clock to return to the house where I 
was to spend the night, we had toface the full fury 
ofa living winter gale. It “caught” both my cheeks 
on the way; that is, in common parlance, I froze 
them. All through the long tug we were cheered 
by the thought of a large jug of cream that we had 
placed upon the stove to thaw when we left the 
house. Do you fancy that cream had thawed? Not 
a bit of it! The fire was doing its best, but old 
Boreas was holding our feast prisoner; it had not 
even begun to disintegrate round the edges. We 
cut lumps from the icy mass, dropped them into 
our cocoa (which we made by cooking it inside 
the stove directly on top of the coals), hastily 
popped the mixture into our mouths, lest it should 
freeze on the way, and went promptly to bed. 

I draw a veil over that night. I drew everything 
else I could find over me in the course of it. A 
sadder and a wiser and a chillier woman, I rose 
next morning. Another member of the staff, who 
had slept in an adjoining house, froze his toe in 
bed. 
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HOW THE NEW COOK USED 
BAKING POWDER 


HE old-time English deep-sea fisherman was 

not an epicure; still less was he a dyspeptic, 

but held his digestion as lightly as a man 

may and survive. Yet we gather from Mr. Walter 

Wood's North Sea Fishers and Fighters that there 

were heights, or rather depths, of gastronomy be- 
fore which even his reckless spirit quailed. 

A certain cook on one of the sturdy sailing 
smacks of the past happened to be a boy who had 
run away from home. His maiden culinary effort 
turned out “a pudding.” 

The crew ate it, but requested the cook to make 
the next one with baking powder. The boy prom- 
ised to do so. He did not know much about using 
baking powder, and there was no one on board 
competent to teach him; so he depended on his 
own resources and inventiveness. He boiled the 
pudding and, just before serving it, scattered a 
handful of the powder on top. 

The criticisms of the diners were repeated to 
me, concludes Mr. Wood, but they cannot be re- 
corded here. 
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A PENCIL CLOCK OF PARIS 
Pins: is a city of curious clocks. Perhaps the 





most original one serves as the signboard 

of a pencil manufacturer, who aimed, as the 
map on the clock shows, at conquering many 
markets. This clock keeps good time, says the 
Wide World Magazine, despite its square face 
and the necessarily rectangular arrangement of 
the hours, which are formed by pencils arranged 
as Roman numerals. You can see this clock on 
one of the main boulevards, high above the heads 
of foot passengers. It has been constructed on a 
very big scale so as to be clearly visible from the 


street. 
od 


AFTER THE STORM 


NE of the soldiers of the Rainbow Division, 
says Pearson’s Magazine, had been boasting 
to a British Tommy about its glories. 
“Lumme!” said the Tommy. “I know why yer 
calls it that. Rainbows is things that comes out 











after the storm’s over, ain’t they?” 
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Direct to You— 
Cuts Price in Two 


You May Try It 
Three Months 
Before Deciding 


We have an arrange- 
ment whereby you may 
try the machine in your 
home three months be- 
fore deciding whether 
you will keep it or not. 
If not perfectly satisfac- 
tory in every particular 
we will refund your 
money and take back 
machine at our expense. 
In justice to yourself, be 
sure to write for full 
particulars of this Free 
Trial Offer. 


HE New Companion is recommended and used in 
It is made in one of the best 
equipped factories in this country, producing only the 
highest quality of family sewing machines. Only the 
best materials are used and expert workmanship em- 
ployed. Each machine is fully warranted by the Pub- 
lishers of The Youth’s Companion for twenty-five years. 


thousands of homes. 


Will Da All Your Family 
Sewing 


The New Companion Sewing Machine 
is equal to every requirement of home 
sewing. It is equipped with complete 
set of best attachments and will yield 
equally good results whether the work 
be the finest tucking on sheer material, 
hemming, ruffling, quilting, braiding, 
up to sewing on heavy suitings. 


Many New Improvements 


Our machines have Automatic Drop- 
Head and Lift, Automatic Plate-Tension 
Release, Shuttle Ejector, Self-Oiling 
Devices, Short Non-Breaking Needles, 
Full Ball-Bearing Adjustments, and all 
other latest improvements. They are 
made in seven different styles, including 
both foot-power and electric models. 
Our new Descriptive Booklet, mailed 
free upon request, contains photographic 
reproductions of the various styles and 
all special features, and is full of valuable 
information for prospective sewing ma- 
chine purchasers. 


WAY 


Our New 
Style No. 3 


with Solid-Side 
Drawer Casing 







You Will be Surprised at 
the Low Prices 


As originators of the one-profit, Factory- 
to-Home System, over thirty years ago, 
ewe can save you a large amount on the 
purchase of a high-grade family sewing 
machine, and at the same time send you 
a machine that you will be proud to own 
and show to your friends. No other 
machine, at whatever price sold, can 
excel the New Companion for all kinds 
of family sewing. If you need a new 
sewing machine in the near future, 
therefore, do not fail to get our low 
prices at once. 


No.Freight to Pay 


The purchaser of a New Companion 
Sewing Machine will have no freight 
bills to pay upon receipt of machine. 
We pay all transportation charges to ~ 
your nearest freight station. There will 
be absolutely no extra cost to you after 
paying our low Factory-to-Home price. 
Write for Free Delivery Offer to-day. 





Attractive Terms 


Not only does our Factory-to- 
Home System enable you to 
obtain a high-grade machine 


Send No Money, but 
Mail Coupon To-day 





at a very low price, but we also 
have an arrangement whereby 
the payment may be spread 
over several months. This 
makes it possible for anyone 
to own one of these first-qual- 
ity New Companions. Don’t 
be satisfied with an inferior 
machine, but get full particu- 
lars from us before making a 


selection. Address 
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SIMPLE GOITRE 
A Minyroid goitre, or enlargement of the 





thyroid gland, is of two sorts, simple and 

exophthalmic, this article concerns itself 
only with simple goitre, which is, in general, the 
less serious of the two. 

The thyroid gland is ductless; that is, its secre- 
tion is not emptied through a duct like the saliva 
or the bile, but is taken up directly by the blood 
and carried to other parts of the body where it is 
needed. The gland cunsists of two lobes connected 
with a narrow band called the isthmus. It lies in 
the front of the neck with one lobe on either side 
of the trachea, or windpipe. In this country simple 
enlargement of the gland is not uncommon, but it 
occurs much oftener in certain parts of Switzer-— 
land, Italy and England. In those countries lime 
and magnesia in the water is held responsible for 
the disease ; but the sporadic cases of enlargement 
in America remain unexplained, though some 
authorities attribute them to fatigue. Goitre is said 
to be much more common among women than 
among men, and it sometimes runs in families. 

In most cases of simple goitre there are no 
symptoms except a noticeable swelling in the 
neck and the discomfort sometimes caused by the 
enlarged gland’s pressing on the gullet, the wind- 
pipe or some of the important nerves in the neck. 
The swelling may occur in only one lobe or in only 
the connecting band; or it may affect the whole 
gland. When the enlarged gland extends down- 
ward behind the breastbone, it may press on cer- 
tain important veins and cause swelling of the 
face, drowsiness or headache. It may press on the 
pheumogastric nerve, causing a rapid pulse, or on 
another nerve, causing a spasmodic cough or dif- 
ficult respiration. 3 

Simple goitre is usually treated with iodide of 
potassium or with extract of thyroid gland admin- 
istered internally or with applications of radium 
or the X rays. Sometimes physicians paint the 
patient’s neck with tincture of iodine, on the theory 
that the iodine acts directly upon the enlarged 
gland instead of indirectly through the blood, as 
when iodide of potassium is used. The sufferer 
should try to avoid overexertion either of mind or 
of body, for, as we have already said, fatigue is 
believed to be a frequent cause of goitre. If the 
treatment fails, and the gland grows so large as 
to disfigure the patient or to give him great dis- 
comfort, a surgeon should be employed. The 
operation of removal is not especially serious. 
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JACK’S HEIFER 


T surely was hard, writes a friend of The Com- 
panion, that Jack’s heifer should be killed, too, 
when the railway had paid us so small a part 

of the value of all the other stock that it had killed 
before. In the spring we had lost a handsome colt 
that had seemed certain to grow into a handsome 
horse. Forty dollars was all the railway gave us 
for the colt, and while our claim was pending it 
had killed a promising young cow. But all other 
losses were as nothing compared with the loss of 
Jack’s heifer. 

Poor little Jack, his grief was pitiful. I thought- 
and thought about the matter. At last, more be- 
cause I wanted to give the children something to 
do than because I expected any favorable result, 
I told them to go down to the hawthorn tree and 
write to the president of the railway; perhaps he 
would see that Jack got something like the value 
of the dead heifer. So off they went, Fannie taking 
the paper and the pencil, Helen silent and sor- 
rowful, and little Bob, scarcely understanding 
what it all meant, walking beside Jack. That was 
election day in town, and we were all so busy that 
I forgot about the letter. I was startled, therefore, 
when the children said that they had written and 
mailed it. They showed me a copy of it. It read: 

ic Dear Mr. President. Won’t you please make the 
railway pay me for my cow that the train has just 
killed? Oh, but she was a beauty, and I wouldn’t 
have taken a thousand dollars for her. This was 
how I got her. When I was a little boy I had $2.50 
that I had earned one way and another; so I 
bought a pig with it; she was a daisy, too. She 
would eat anything you’d give her, for we tried 
her on everything—even.on:burnt ginger cake. 








When she got to be well grown, what do you 
think she did? She went and ate up a whole flock 
of little turkeys and was about to begin on the old 
hen; but father caught her at it and said she must 
surely die. It was just about hog-killing time; so 
he gave me $15.00. 1 forgot to say she had some 
little pigs of her own. Anyway, they killed her. 
When I got my $15.00—oh, but I forgot; I never 
got it in money, for father said I had better have 
some more stock. So he gave me the nicest heifer 
you ever laid your eyes on. She was a real Jersey, 
and we called her Step-and-fetch-it, because she 
could step round so lively. We children fed her 
every day till she was as fat as butter. So after a 
while she got to be most a cow, and the railway 
ran over her. Now, Mr. President, please excuse 
this long letter. And, Mr. President, won’t you 
make your railway pay me for my cow? My father’s 
name is John C. Case. 
“Your affectionate friend, 
“Jack C. Case. 

“P.S. We children all saw it. She jumped up in 
the air at least twenty feet, and when she came 
down she was dead. We saved her horns.” 

‘What a letter to send to the president of a rail- 
way!” I thought with a gasp. I did not tell my 
husband. What was the use? Weshould probably 
never hear of it again. 

But two weeks afterwards we stopped at the 
post office on the way to prayer meeting and got 
one letter that so aroused my husband’s curiosity 
that he felt obliged to open it on the church steps. 

“What does this mean?” he asked. I picked up 
from the steps a slip of paper that he had dropped, 
and my husband read part of the letter aloud: 

“Dear Mr. Case. In consequence of a very inter- 
esting letter received from your son and read at a 
meeting of the board, we have decided to pay you 
a larger sum than is customary for the loss of 
your Jersey heifer —’ ” 

The slip of paper that I had picked up was a 
check for $75.00 payable to our Jack! 
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A TOAD’S TABLE MANNERS 


NE summer night when we were sitting round 

the porch light, says a writer in Country 

Life, one of us noticed a toad that was 
making frantic efforts to climb the three steps 
that lead to the walk. He finally reached the 
veranda floor and began flipping up the bugs that 
had fallen into the circle of light that the lamp cast. 

Some one began catching beetles and dropping 
them near his nose, and he soon appeared to ac- 
cept us as his natural providers. He was back the 
next night and, in fact, every night while the toad 
season lasted; and he has continued to visit us in 
the same manner every summer. It is evidently 
the memory of a well-set table that brings him 
back each year. 

There are certain bugs, such as potato beetles 
and squash bugs, that the toad will not touch. He 
likes lightning bugs only when he is very hungry, 
but he is not often too full to spear a luckless 
June bug that comes within reach of his tongue. 
Now and then a big pinching beetle clinches its 
strong mandibles on the toad’s lip or foreleg and 
clings there, much to his inconvenience but appar- 
ently not to his great suffering. One night some 
one offered him one of the big green larve that 
feed on grape leaves. The worm was the size of a 
man’s finger, but the toad undertook to swallow it. 
He would have succeeded had he taken the grub 
headfirst; but, since he started with the tail, the 
worm could dig its hooked feet into the floor and 
crawl out of the toad’s mouth. At the end of five 
minutes the grub finally crawled free, though it 
died from the coating of toad digester that it had 
encountered. 

It is fun for the youngsters to feed katydids to 
the toad; he has such a time swallowing all the 
legs and antennz. He stuffs them into his mouth 
with his paws, very much as a little boy crams in 
more cake than his mouth will comfortably hold. 
Moreover, the toad is troubled by the insect’s 
kicking after it is down; and sometimes a jarfly 
will sing quite a swan song after it is engulfed. 
At such times the toad pats his stomach with his 
forefeet or lies flat on the floor and stretches him- 
self as far as he can reach. 
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THINGS AND DOING THINGS 


Life is so full of a number of thi: 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 
—Robdert Lowis Stevenson. 


Not the number of things, 
But the things we can do, 
Makes the joy of living 
For me and for you. 


So let us rejoice 
In the number of things; 
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Spencer Wins 


The Velodrome at 
Newark, New Jersey 


MOM l Mics 


ART SPENCER, winner of the American Profes- 
sional Sprint Championship Series of 1920 (also 
1917) and the $1000 Grand Prize of Newark. 


American Championship on a Dayton 


Pitted against the world’s best, Art Spencer and his Dayton Bicycle 
came triumphantly through the long grueling test at Newark, N. J. 
—both man and machine singled out as worthy of absolute leader- 
ship through sheer demonstrated merit. 


Spencer’s skill, pluck and endurance counted heavily in the great 
victory. But in his Dayton he had a smooth-running, fast-flying 
mount—backed by the sturdy Dayton construction that assures 
maximum speed with unfailing dependability. Ride the 
bike that the American Champion rides. @ Write to- 
day for new 1921 catalog No. 43. It contains a full page 
portrait of Champion Art Spencer in his racing togs. 


‘Dayton Licycle 








Cycle Division, THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE CO, Dayton. Ohio 


























But the man who works 
Is the man who sings. 
—Maria Upham Drake. 
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A RAILWAY QUARREL | 
«6 Cr DUCTOR!” shouted a passenger on the | 


back-country train. “That was my station, 
sir! Why didn’t you stop?” 
‘‘We don’t stop there any longer,” said the con- 
ductor. “You see the engineer is mad with the 
station agent!” 
S$ ¢@ 


A VERSATILE ANIMAL 


“fs OR sale,” read the advertisement in the 
local paper, “a cow that gives ten quarts 
of milk a day besides two grindstones, a 





lot of: farm tools and a set of harness.” 











By Eleanor H. 


MARY MARIE ?2.: 


“ Father calls me Mary. Mother calls me Marie. 
Everybody else calls me Mary Marie. The rest of my 
name is Anderson. I’m thirteen years old, and I’m a 
crosscurrent and a contradiction.” 

But Mary Marie, the heroine of Mrs. Porter’s new 
novel, is more than a “crosscurrent and a contradic- 
tion”; she is the most intensely alive and adorable 
girl that has brightened American literature for 
many years. /lustrated, cloth binding, price $2.00. 


THE MAN OF THE FOREST 


By Zane Grey 

Zane Grey is fast approaching the zenith of his 
powers. The Man of the Forest, his new book, em- 
bodies all the famous Zane Grey qualities and it 
shows in addition a great spiritual power, a depth 
of vision attained only by the man whois a relentless 
critic of his own work. Though every Zane Grey 
novel has been better than the one that went before, 
it is hard to see how even Zane Grey can surpass his 
present performance—this wonderful romance of a 
paradise in the Arizona mountains and of a man and 
a woman who discovered there together the beauty, 
the truth, and the glory that life can hold. /Uustrated, ° 
cloth, price $2.00. 


HOW TO GET THESE BOOKS 


Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription (not your own) for The Youth’s Companion, 
with 25 cents extra, and we will send you your choice of either of the above Books, post- 


paid. 


NOTE. These Books are 
troducing the paper into a 


These Books cannot be purchased anywhere for less than $2.00 each. 


ven only to a present subscriber to pay him for in- 
me where it has not been taken the past six months. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Yankee Radiolite 
—the lowest price 
Radiolite, 


$3.50 


























Good Time for Boys 


OYS, it’s fun to own a Radiolite. 

Fun in the dark to look at the fiery 
hands and figures—and to show the 
other boys. 

Handy to have the time, light or dark. 
Pleasant to be the most businesslike of 
the whole crowd And comforting to 
know that you don’t have to worry about 
bumps; it’s an Ingersoll: 

A Radiolite gives you more fun—and 
solid use—for your money than anything 
you can buy. Think, the Radiolite features 
cost you less than a dime a year! The 
price of a Radiolite is only seventy-five 
cents to a dollar more than that of the plain 
dial and is good for ten years at least. 

Why not get yours today? 


Rost. H. INGersoLtt & Bro. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Montreal 
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RADIOLITES 











Waterbury 
Radiolite 


Small size; jeweled, 


$6.25 



































A representative of another publication 
tells us that “The Youth’s Companion 
has held our family together for a good 


many years.” 
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S the family worth keeping together—in a wholesome atmos- 
phere ? Is it worth an effort to entertain and instruct—making 
the boys and girls chums of the parents ? Is it worth the estab- 
lishment of high ideals and loyal traditions ? Yes, it is worth all 
this. And no single agency can do more along these lines than 
The Youth’s Companion, and a Companion evening each week 
when all members of the household enjoy it together. 
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10¢ to 25: a Day Pays ff 


For the Symphonola 
Beautiful models in Genuine Oak, Walnut, Mahogany— 
Handsomely finished. Compare tone, construction, price, 
terms, with higher priced phonographs. See the saving. 


. SINCLA: 
Larkin Co lnc. desk SYC-221 BUFFALO, N. Y. | Dealer in Insects, Dept. 71, Ocean Park, Cal. 





Model here shown. 18 mos. 
—2 yrs. on other popular | Mechanical D 


ly payments. yy 
"a ae eo paying. able to earn $35 to 


Plays ecords 


start, in a vitally necessa 


extra attachments; Pathe 
or Edison Records with 
sapphire or diamond points. 
Records 70c Postpai: 

Symphonola Records play- 
able on any phonograph. 


save money. 


Beautiful Book FREE 


LEARN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


Over 2 Y. " UNDREDS of men and 

2 Years Time women owe oy success in 
for “hol beautiful Period | Mechanical Drawi ing to my prac- 
tical instruction. I will teach you 
rawing at home, by 
models. a mail through methods used in 
actual practice. My students are 
a week to 


Dp! 
fession which leads to big posi- 
Uaingstce neediest 8 oe tions as Chief Draftsman, Chief 
houtexpensive | Engineer, etc., paying $5,000 or 










of 
my students with a Drawing Outfit and professional set of 
Drafting Instruments with which to start making drawings 
at once. Write me for a copy of our interesting Free Book 
Contain best of music. Get | which tells how you can learnat homeunder m oy 6 Catia > 
our latest Record list, and struction. COLUMBIA SCHOOL 0 
resident, Dept 1298, 14th and ite, a Washington. 





natural colors. Full 

tails, prices, terms, con- 
struction. A postal " 
ly brings it. Get your 


copy NOW-—It’s FREE. for Illustrated Prospectus. MR. 





pe a pap in WHY not spend Spring, Summer, Fall gath- Sis; 

de- ering butterflies, insects? I buy hun- BS 
dreds of kinds for collections. Some worth$ito Y 
7. Simple work with my instructions, pictures, 
pricelist. Get posted now. Send 10c (not stamps) 


LAIR, 
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THE FEBRUARY STARS 


EBRUARY is a poor month for new 
F constellations, but especially in the east 
and overhead it shows a splendid sky. 

Due east, between eight and nine o’clock in 
the middle of February, you will see rising 
the two lordly planets Jupiter and Saturn, 
seven degrees apart, or half as far again as the 
Pointers. Jupiter is the upper one of the two. 
The moons of Jupiter are interesting to watch 
if you have a good glass, for they are in rapid 
motion and present an entirely different ap- 
pearance every night. There are four large 
enough to be seen with a good field glass. Io, 
the one seen nearest Jupiter,—a quarter of a 
million miles from it,—goes entirely around it 
in forty-two hours. The periods of the others 
are: Europa, three and one half days; Gany- 
mede, seven days; Callisto, sixteen and one 
half days. They are seen as four bright dots in 
a vertical line; if you will record their posi- 
tions from night to night, you can make a 
good guess which is which; at any rate the 
material is there for an interesting study. As 
soon as you can determine which is which 
you can predict an eclipse and watch it take 
place. 

In the map, the positions of Jupiter and 
Saturn are marked by circles, each of which 
contains the symbol of the planet. We may 
say in parenthesis that at the beginning of 
doctors’ prescriptions is a combination of a 
capital R, the initial of the Latin word recipe 
(take), and the symbol of Jupiter (24), which 
the ancient practitioners believed added to the 
efficacy of the dose. The symbol for Saturn 
(h) represents the sickle with which the God 
of Time reaps his harvest. 

Just above Jupiter and Saturn you can 
now see the whole of the Lion. Regulus, R, is 
about on a line with the planets, and Deneb- 
ola (tail of the lion) is to the left of them. 
The Lion is a constellation that justifies its 
name to the eye, for the hook of the sickle 
suggests a great head and mane, and the tri- 
angle below suggests the haunches. 

The Hydra rears its great length in the 
southeast. S is Alphard, the Solitary One. 
To the northeast and about as high as Deneb- 
ola are a pair of stars called the Hunting 
Dogs. The lower one, C, is also called Cor 
Caroli (Heart of Charles) in honor of the 
English king. In the northeast you can see 
the whole of the Greater Bear. The great tri- 
angle the corners of which are Procyon in the 
southeast, Sirius in the south, and Betelgeuse 
in Orion higher in the south, is a splendid 
sight. The Bull, which you can recognize by 
the A-shaped Hyades, is just west of the point 
immediately overhead. 

Between eight and nine o’clock in the 
middle of February, the time for which the 
map is drawn, is a particularly good time to 
become acquainted with two very important 
reference lines of the sky, the equator and the 
ecliptic. The equator always runs from a 
point on the horizon due east to a point on 
the horizon due west. It goes through the 
three-starred belt of Orion and just south of 
Procyon, P, and the Hydra’s head. As the 
earth turns, the celestial equator glides round 
itself, so that when you have once found it 
you can find it again in the same position at 
any time of the day or year. The ecliptic, 
which is more important astronomically, is 
sometimes harder to find. But at the time 
indicated here you can easily find half of it, 
and next August will be a favorable time for 
you to make sure of the other half. The eclip- 
tic is the tracing on the sky of the plane of the 


earth’s orbit; and as the sun, moon and plan- 
ets remain in or near that plane, it is well to 
know where to look for it. Just now it begins 
at the same east and west points as the equa- 
tor, but it swings upward more steeply. There 
are excellent landmarks—or shall we say sky- 
marks ?—for this half now. It goes through 
Saturn and Jupiter, through Regulus, through 
the Beehive and just misses the star halfway 
from Pollux to his foot, nearly overhead. 
Then it goes down the western side just north 
of the Hyades and from there straight down, 
passing fifteen degrees south of the new 
moon to the two planets, Venus and Mars, 
which lie just above the west point on the 
horizon. It will be well to learn the position 
of the ecliptic with reference to the stars, for 
its position with reference to the observer 
varies greatly from month to month and from 
hour to hour. 

The twelve constellations along the ecliptic, 
four of which—the Bull, the Twins, the Crab 
and the Lion—have already been pointed out 
in this series, form the zodiac, or animal belt. 

In some of the almanacs you will see that 
there are special symbols for each of these 
constellations; these constellations are used in 
determining the position of the sun and the 
planets each month. 

If you live in the southern part of the 
United States, you can see Canopus low in the 
south. Next to Sirius it is the most brilliant 
fixed star in the sky. When Sirius, Canopus, 
Jupiter and Venus are in sight at one time the 
heavens show their greatest glory. 

The meaning of the magnitudes assigned to 
the stars is an interesting thing. Castor and 
Denebola are stars of the second magnitude; 
Pollux and Regulus are stars of the first mag- 
nitude. That means that Pollux and Regulus 
are about two and a half times as bright as 
Castor and Denebola. Stars that are two and 
a half times as bright as Regulus are called 
“zero magnitude” by astronomers. Capella 
and Rigel are examples. But Sirius and Cano- 
pus are too bright for even the zero magni- 
tude,—Sirius is thirteen times as bright as 
Regulus,—and their’ magnitudes are reckoned 
as negative to indicate that the zero has been 
overpassed. The magnitudes are given with 
precision thus: Sirius, -1.6; Canopus, -0.9. 
There are no other stars bright enough for 
negative magnitudes, although the planets 
Jupiter and Venus often pass -2. Regulus is 
about a hundred times as bright as the four 
stars that guard the Beehive. Our sun would 
look from Sirius like a star of third magni- 
tude, in color very like Capella, but only as 
bright as Cor Caroli. 

There are twenty stars of the first magni- 
tude or brighter, five of which are too far 
south to be visible in the northern part of the 
United States. You can easily remember the 
approximate number of stars of other magni- 
tudes with the help of a curious formula: 
there are 4x 3°=36 of magnitude 2, 4x 3°= 
108 of magnitude 3, 4x 3*—=324 of magni- 
tude 4, and so forth, up to 4x 3°=2916 of 
magnitude 6. Although not perfectly trust- 
worthy, the rule gives results that are nearly 
correct for the first six magnitudes. Beyond 
that it cannot be trusted. 

The motion of Mars and Venus is easy to 
observe this month: they seemed close to- 
gether in January and have been separating. 
Venus, very brilliant, reaches her greatest 
distance from the sun on February 9, while 
Mars, much fainter, is moving toward the sun 
and on the 24th will pass behind it. 
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Here’s a way to bring 
home the bacon 


HILE Dad and Mother sit 

around and try to figure out 
what in the world you will do 
next summer, you just keep two 
jumps ahead of them. Surprise 
them! Show them you know 
how to keep out of mischief and 
make a pocketful of money at 
the same time. 


Start a garden—that’s the 
magic phrase, boys! You can 
grow them—the big red toma- 
toes, strifig beans galore, pep- 
pers and radishes so crisp and 
snappy ! 


Every mother within walking 
distance would rather have your 
fresh vegetables—and pay you 


a price that will make your 
pockets jingle. 
But you must start with good 
seeds—with pure-bred Seeds. 
Seeds are mysterious. You can- 
not buy by the appearance of 
either seeds or packages. Buy 
Ferry’s pure-bred Seeds—the 
kind that professional and ama- 
teur gardeners have planted for 
sixty years. They are tested for 
vitality, for ability to reproduce 
their ideal parent plants. It 
pays to plant them. Ferry’s pure- 
red Seeds can be bought every- 
where ‘‘at the store around the 
corner.” They could not be bet- 
ter at any price but are sold at 
10c per paper. 


Get a good start on your garden plan by reading 


Ferry’s Seed Annual. 


Send for free copy now. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
(and Windsor, Ontario) 
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RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 
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“I see health, happiness, and good fortune” 


—— telling is made easy when beautiful teeth are displayed 
by the person whose future is being read. 


For good teeth help to preserve good health and good looks. These 
blessings mean good fortune. 


The use of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream night and morning will 
preserve the natural whiteness of your teeth. Neglect is almost sure 
to be followed by discoloration and decay. 


. Colgate’s is safe. It contains no dangerous chemicals or unpleasant 
grit. The flavor is delicious. 


Smile with Good Fortune and keep the gleam upon your teeth by 
using Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream daily. 


For, after all, when the truth is told, 


Good. are than silver or 
If you will fill in the three missing words correctly and mail the completed 
couplet, with your name and address, to us, we will send you a generous trial 
tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 


COLGATE & CO. Dept. 25 199 Fulton Street, New York 


“Good Teeth—Good Health”—Good Looks 























